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THE PXDSI^E^fT'S MIISSAGE. 



Tbelfoiuf 4|«iti|i2*irn4<»<rcoiisidemtipn U^ imeptioa of 
referring tha Pr99tdem^9 i^fssf^e |o the Comjnitt^e of tiM^ 
WJjole op Die at^teiJf tkp UniOM, and the privtioc; of teq 
ihaus^iwl cppi^j! Uierepft- 

Mr. BRANCH said: . 

Mr. Sfaakbr; I Ueln^ hesitatida m enga^ng 
In tkis debate, because I do net think it either 
unprodtable or a waste of time. 1 do not think 
we would be badly occupied if we were oAly 
fathering up and arranffiog the materials for the 
Eigtory of ihepast; and probably we could not 
be better 6nployed than in d^JIning clearly what 
issues hBLwe been settled by the people, in order 
that parties and indi^^ualB may conform their 
conduct to the popular verdict. I do not think 
it worth while to inquire^why the people decided 
as the/ did decide; Wt I propose to state what, 
m my cfpinion; the people did decide, and what 
ought to be considered hereafter as settled by the 
contest. 

Before proceediilg to do so , however , I wi sh to 
advert to one or two, remarks which fell from the 
gentleman firom Indiana [Mr. Cumback} who ad- 
dressed the House yesterday. \ ^ 

As proof of the dieleterious effects <>f #}aver^«. 
where it pi^evails, the gentleman cited the fact. 
Which he fays appears from the census of 1850, 
tJiat thfe State • of Greor^ia has improved and under 
cultivalioti butsi^ millions of acres^ of land , whilst 
it has sixteen millions of acres unimproved. K4- 
ture has been bountiful to the southern States in 
matiy irespects,.and has given to4hem much fertile 
soil; but if the State of Georgia possesses the pro- 
|)OPtion of good, arable soil— such as would tempt 
cuhivation, whilst so much una^ropriated land 
*f great fertility is offered ,by the Government at 
no great distancie off — as this statement would 
seem to ifidic&te^she has a far greater proportion 
of good land than any «ther southern or western 
State with which I ^m acquainted. Much less 
thaa one'fourth of bur land is desirable f&r cttlti- 
vation, and hence our population issji^rse. This 
ffparseness may entail upon us some disadvant- 
ages; but if it has tetided to preserye us from the 
crimes, the isnu, and^the^iirofeff whieh constantly 
afflict the thickly-settled m>rthem States* we are 
amply compensated for every disadvantage. • 

I niust say also to the gentleman, that if with 
•lave labor Georgia cultivates six millions of 
acres, without slave labor it would Hot cultivate 
««e laillion. -' Oup so^ and eUmate render ii eer^ 



luin that witltout slave labor. «»ur entire crops of 
s^fi:«Ur And ricei afid two And a balf of the three 
million bales of eotton-w^ mak<^i would , be anni- 
billeted. And wW th^y am i^nnihilated, what 
wou)d remaeia of the commerce, trade» and> pros- 
perity of the North .^ We have t^e satisfaction 
to Ifljioiib that when oUr. northern assailants shaU 
def^tEoy ui9» th^y cannot themftjelyes escape from 
therufns. . ' 

The gentleman alteges also that the slavehold- 
in|^ States ata behtipS. the tion-slaveholding in 
railroi^d building and other improve,ments. I 
have»r^ad such assertions in newspapers and 
elsewhere, ^nd seen them go forth uncontradicted; 
but they shali uot go out from this HaU without 
being ei^posed . { hold in mj hand a taMe , prepared 
by myself from data furnished by the American 
AlitianaC) published iu Boston^ showing the miles 
of railroaUf the pumber of population, and the 

froPQftion between the two, in the Atlantic States. 
t ruoes not embrace ihe ivorthwestern States, 
because their railroads were, to a large extent, 
built by the Federal Government out of the com- 
mon, property pf thi^. Union*, and furnish no jindi- 
oation cif the wealth oir enterprise of those States. 
I tal^e those l^tate^ embracea within the limits of 
the original thirteei).v , 



States. 



New £ng|aad - 

Stated, 
New YQrtc, 

gew Jersey, 
enstylvaaia, . 

Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virnnia, 
N.. Carolina, 
S. Caroli4a, 
Georgia, 

New Yorl^, 
Pennsylvania, 



8,477,3^ 



3,733,07^ 



8)096,039 



4,539j»58 3,gil2 



5,409,180 



8,a74 



3,975 



11 

8.1 



1,0S0 



700 



ll 



1,089 



V,160 



1,370 



li ap|>o«rs from this tabli^ that notwithstanding 
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the^acV diat il •mbiMes dedensely-lwttled man- 
u&ctariiig States of New Endand, with their 
eoneeotrated wealth, and notWimstondinc that the 
North, in trade, has always held p« trtoulary — 
our wealth and our patrona^ contributing: mate- 
rially to build and support its roads; whilst ours 
derive no patronage^ from them except as an 
occasional ** drummer " seeks our custom — yet 
we have built and now have in operation just 
fifty per cent, more of railroad, in proportion to 
white po]}ulation, than the North has. 

If we include our slaves, free negroes, and 
Indians, ^though there is no more propriety in 
counting them than in counting the horses, cattle, 
dr other live property of the North,) the North is 
less than ten per cent, in advance of us. 

If we compare with the great agricultural States 
of New York and Pennsylvania, which have 
coal and the commerce of the great lakes to aid 
them, we have double a^ much in proportion to 
white population as they have; aDacounting-otir 
slaves, frep negroes, aiia Inditms,we aretwenty^- 
five per cent in advance df them. 

Tnis course of remark gives ifie no pleasure, 
nor would I derive any satisfaction tr6m such a 
.comparison, if it had not Hecome necessary to 
vindicate the manliness and the enterprise of a 
ei'eat people assailed by bigoted i^orance and 
mind fanaticism, for holding to the institutions oT 
their fathers. ' ' 

Satisfied with the bright deeds of the past, the 
fruition of the present^ and the glorious promise 
of the future, r willingly jmiss on from ths vin- 
dication of my people, to inquire what of their 
ri^ts were decided by the recent election. 
' Throughout the canvass I saw inscribed on every 
banner^ and occupying the prominent place in 
every party platform— th^ Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, the repeal of the Missouri restriction, non- 
intervention by Congress in regard to slavery in 
the States or* Territories. I saw every other 
issue that parties or individuals attempted to place 
before the people prbmptly and decisively repudi- 
ated, and the whole contest made to hingie on this: 
one idea. 1 saw 'the Democrats everywhere, 
North, South, East; and W^st, not ohly accept- 
ing that issue, but presenting- it as that on which 
they demanded the verdict of the country. I saw 
the Black Republican party endeavor to ciodge and 
shirk that issue^and pretend that the rtel issue 
was slavery or no slavery,, and whether Con- 
gress should legislate slavery into the Territories, 
although it is known that the Democratic party 
would as much oppose a law of Congress estab- 
lishing slavery as it does one prohibiting it. I 
saw the issue' clearly and decisively made, and 
the verdict of the people clearly and distinctly 
rendered Tn favor of the Kansas and Nebf^ska 
bill, ih favor of peace to the South, and repose to 
the country from the everlasting din of slavery 
affitation. The people have declared thAt the 
whole slavery question shall be settled now and 
forever on the principles of the Kansas and Ne- 
braska bill. 

I have heajd nothing in the debate here, and 
read nothingln the similar debate in the otKiBr 
end of the Capitol, to make me doubt whether 
the issue had been fairly made — on the contrary, 
•much to prove that it was; and I should not-open 
my lips but for the course of remarks indulged 
in by the honoralrf^ gentlemfia ffcun KeatucEy, 



[Mr. H. Marsh ALL]r-a course of remark calcu- 
lated to fan into fiame the dying embers of slavery 
strife, and sow dissensions among those who. 
are striving to extinguish them. If the South 
desired to keep its institutions under discussion 
here, I would not have bedn surpnsed at the sen- 
tlpman'sjremarks, for I could only construe them 
into a denial that the recent election had settled 
anything in our fiavor; and If it settled nothing, 
of course the Black Republicans will feel them- 
selves justifiable in continuing to agitate. 

On what g^und does the honorable eentleman 
thus summarily strip the South of all the benefit 
of the verdict? He says the Democrats at the 
North represented the Kansas and Nlbraaka bill 
as investing tH^ people of tnose Territories with 
power to abolish slavery through the Territorial 
Le^slatures, whilst the Democrats at the South 
represented that it could not be abolished or pro- 
hibited until the people were assembled to frame, 
constitutions. On this ground he charges that 
different persons of the Pemocratip paily plac^ 
different constructfons oo the bill. Wow, sir, I 
may adinit the gentleman's premises — I do admit 
that some persons maintain the opinioa that the 
Lejmsli^ture of a T^erritory can prohibit slavery, 
whust others maintain that it cannot; but that is 
not, because of any difference of construction 
pUced on the bill, but only a difference of opinioa 
as to how a judicial question, arising not under 
the hill, but under, the Constitution of the United 
States, will be decided by the Supreme Courts 

The bill leaves the people *' free to regulate 
their own domestic insti^jutions in theirown way, 
subject only to the Constitution - of the United 
States." The friends of* the bill all agree that' 
this clause releases 'the Territories, as re^rd* 
their domestic institutions, from congressional 
control, but leaves them to be. controlled by the 
Constitution. They agree that they are author* 
ized to regulate them not only in such manner, 
but also at such time, as may not be inconsistent 
with the ConjBtitution, And they agree that, if 
a question arises either as to the chajracter of any 
particujarregulation, or aa to, the competency of 
the Legislature to make it, it is a Judicial question 
to go to the courts, a&d be decided no^t by refer- 
ence to the bill, for the bill contains nothing 
al^out itf but according to the principles of the 
Constitution. Up to tnis point there is no di»-. 
agreement among the friends of the bi][1, and all 
agre^ that at this point' the bill stops. 

Thequestion remaining to be decided is* whether, 
according to the princij^es of our Constitution, a 
Legislature (especially of an inchoate Territory^ 
can make fundamental regulations, abolishinj^. 
existing, rights of property already vested in indi* 
viduals under State constitutions* I admit that 
on this point there is a difference of opinion, but 
all are willing to abide by the decision of the 
Supreme Court; and as the B^ansas and Nebraska 
bill throws no light on it, and never pretended i9 
decide it, the gentleman from Kentucky might 
as well charge us with differing in our construor 
tion of an act referring a ca^e to the Court of 
Claims,, because we may ditfer in opinion as to 
how the Court .ought to decide the case. 

Gentlemen on the other side ask us tauntingly 
what opinion the President elect entertains oa 
these points. I undertake to say, without having 
any special knowledge on the subject, that h« 
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tiOflMtnies the Kansas and Nebraska bill as I and 
all other Democrats construe it. What opinion. 
be entertains on the judicial question, I do not 
know; it is not important for the country to; 
know; and gentlemen are probably doomed to re- 
main rnf ig^norance/as the Executive is restrained 
by the fundamental principles of our Government 
from endeavoring to influence, by the intrusion of 
his opinipi^s and wishes, the ftction of the judicial 
department on a question pending, or likely to be 
brought before it. 

I can tell gentlemen, however, what I think 
the Supreme Court will decide; and as we have 
been tfo emphatically, challenged from^ the other 
«ide» I feel no hesitation in doing so.. If the re- 
sult should proVe me to be in errov, it wili only 
prove me to be^ what, the dients of much better 
lawy«r8 bave often ,(o their sorrow found them 
to be, fiUlibie in my judgment of the law. My 
opinion is, that the Supreme Court will decide 

' that the estabHshment of what shall be, and 
what shall not be, property — who shall be citj- 
eeios and who i^all be iilaves, is part of- the ori- 
ginal compact under which individuals enter into 
si^dety; tnat that original conapact must precede 

' and does create- government, of which a Le|;i^- 
lature is but one of the parts; that this original 
compact must be made oy, and is presumed to 
halve the assent of, the individuals composing 
the society in their separate, original, sovereign 
character. In Engiana it is unwritten and undi- 
gested. It is found in Maena Charta and the 
Hill of Rights; resting in traditions and alluded 
to in acts of Parliament; axioms announced by 
popular leaders^ and embalmed by popular ap* 
proval; the tumultuous demands of rebellious 
masses, and the reluctant assent of humbled 
kirigs—»all spread through the -history of a thou- 
sand years. Such is' the original compact of 
Enelknd, unwritten and unsubscribed, yet known 
V> ner statesmen and binding her rulers., 

This shade wjand mythical thing is the original 
compact establishing the rights of property and 
the relations of man to man, and the Parliament 
of England , the Supreme Legislature of the King- 
dom, dares not alter one of its provisions or 
nsurp one of the prerogatives of those who estab- 
lished it. In the United States the ordinal coin- 
pact is set forth in written Constitutions, accu- 
rately and exactly setting forth the powers to be 
exercised by Government, by the Legislature, by 
the. Executive, and by the Judiciary— which 
with us constitute the Government. The basis 
of our whole sjrstem of republicanism is, that 
powers not specially granted are reserved to the 
p.eop]e, and thai changes of the fundamental 
policy of a State can only be made by the people 
themselves in their sovereign capacity, through 
representatives speeiaUv elected for thai: purpose. 
No one has ever attributed to a Legislature in 
thifl country sovereignty, or a right to do what it 
wills<* After the Constitution has declared that a 
particular object — as land — shall be subject to be 
appropriated as property, it is the province of the 
Legiskture to provide rules for its appropriation, 
to regulate the incidents of such appropriation, 
and to protect and secure the possessor in its en- 
joyment. But the Legislature that should assulne 
tn declare tbat Tand should no long^er be appro- 
priated to the separate use of individuals, bu| 
Ihoold be free, as air to ertff one who«bouid 



choose to get upon it, would be laughed at a« 
aiming to transcend its powers. A sLegislatuie 
cannot^ except on a special erant of power in a 
Constitution , exerdse any of toose powers usually 
considered as m^ing up'the aggregate of so'verr 
eignty, much less can it cbntroT and regulate at 
its will, and annul the rights of property, th« 
establishment of which is supposed to be the 
first act of man indicating that he is emesgiiig 
from barbarism. 

I may be reminded that States of the Union 
have abolished slavery by legislative enactments. 
Such enactments by States may be constitutional 
-^I incline to the opinion tl;iat they are not, where- 
the constitution or the State does not specially 
grant power. But the assumption of such a 
power by the Legislature, of a sovereign State, 
([sovereign as to its domestic concerns,) deriving 
its authority from a Constitution framed by the 
people, might be sustained without it9 fbllowing ' 
that the same power belongs io a Territoriid 
Legislature which. derives its existetice and aU 
its powers from an act of Con^^ss, constitutes 
part of a government never sanctioned by the 
people, confessedly temporary in its character, 
and liable to be altered or abolished at any mo- 
ment by act of Congress, and possessing na more - 
of sovereignty, and les# of independence, than 
an ordinary moneyed cmrporatioo. 

That such a body possesses power Xo annul 
rights of property a^cquired and neld under the 
common law and constitutions bf fifteen States of 
the Union,, appears to me a proposition -too n^Ov 
strous to be entertained for a moment in a nation 
not prepared to revert to barbarism andanaschyl 

This IS not a Question of the respective. powem 
of the State ana Federal governments. It is a 
question of the relative and respective power of 
the Legislature on the one side, and the sovereifa < 
people on the other. It is a conflict between the 
constitution-making power and the law-making 
power. On the one side are stability, security, 
conservatism'; on the other are change, chaos, 
and agra'rianism. 

If it comes within the scope of the legislative 
power to abolish slavery, then what gentleman 
are pleased to call squatter sovereignty uk no new 
thing in ttie Government. - 

The bills orgaiiiiing territorial governments in 
Utah anoT^ew Mexico, for bpth of which I believ« 
the gentleman from Kentuciky [Mr. H. Mah- 
sSah,] voted, and both of which were signed by 
Mr. Fillmore, provided as follows;^ » 

<f 9sa.6. Tbat the legislative power of said Territory sbatl 
extend to Mlrightfitl svMects cf legislaticn consistent With 
the Conetitution m the IJutted. States and the provisions of 
this act. '> ^ 

The same phrase occurs in al m ost, if not quite , 
all the territorial acts ever passed by Congress. 
If the abolition of .slavery is a " rightful subject 
of le^^1ation,*''all the territorial acts have con* 
ferred on the Legislatures the power to abolish it. 
If it is not a rightful subject, of legislation j but 
belongs to the constitution-making power, then 
the Kansas and Nebraska act does not confer on 
the Legislature power to abolish it. Gentlemen 
who have voted for such territorial acts, or who 
have voted for Mr. Eillmore, may take which ever 
horn of the dilemma they bhoqse; either the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska act does not contain the prin- 
ciple of aqiiatter soveisigtity, or they have TQt<&d 
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ftur it and are estopped from urpng it agaUat the 
Kansas and Nebraska aet. For my part, I ^9 
not think it a riffhtful subject of legislation, and 
heoco I do not think the act or the Constitution 
confers any such power on the Lreffislature, and 
I tm aatisfied that the Supreme CoUrt will so 
dficjAe, if the question should erer aj^ise. 
, Mr. Speaker, w>cn, in 18S4j we accepted the 
Kapsas and Nebraska bill, we accepted it with a 
■ perfect understanding of all its provision^* We 
knew that it referred the question J have been ex- 
amining to the courts of the conntry* We aimei^ 
to refer it to that^rihunal, because it w«us a ques- 
tion appropriate to the courts. We^ had Q<)nfi» 
dence in. them, and were willing to abide by their 
decision. We Icnew the act repealed the stigma 
^pon us and. qui? institutional which had been 
fta^ding-on the statutftrbook for more than thirty 
years. That commended it to our favor. But 
fho¥^ all we embraced it because it 4ontAiped the 
ereat doctriae of non-interirention by Congress; 
Becaiuie, under the &ir And fiiU aperation of that 
prinoiple, the question of slavery could no more 
get i^to Congress to furnish fuel for the fires of 
flotation, and to make the main eleiUBnt in elec- 
tions; becfiuse under it we ^nd our institutions 
would cease to be a foot-ball iu the political arena, 
And bi^cause we n^ght inspect peace and security 
instead of the insubordiuation and insurrection 
which northern fanaticism is beginning to pro- 
duce in our midst. We knew that the great eyil 
under which w« are suffering is the domestic dis- 
quiet caused by ciongressional agitation j and we 
embraced thai: bill cordially; not because it estab- 
lished siavery in the Territories, for w^ knew it 
did not, nor yet because we thought it insured the 
establishmejit of slavery; for leading southern 
»tatesmen declared their gre;at doubt whether 
slavery would ever be desired by the people there, 
and none thought the stability of the institution 
ill the southern States depended in any decree on 
^he decision of the people of Kansas. We em^ 
braced it because it removed an odious.and un* 
constitutional discrimination against us, and 
promised to arrest congressional agitation on the 
subject. 

Gentlemen representing the slaveholding States, 
who have had so recently an opportunity to learn 
Ihe temper and fixed determination of ^yie people 
of those States, need not be told tbartfae con- 
tinued existence pf this Union depfnds oq tjbe 
cessation of congressional agitatiqn a( slavery; 
and that bn our retuiriEi home after the kst session 
of* Congress, we found those who. are most at- 
tached to the Union, and the least in the habit 
of anticipating its dissolutioii, declaring sorrow- 
fully, but firmly, that unless we can have more 
quiet in the Union, we will be compelled to sepa- 
rate and place ourselves in a position to fend off 
intrusions detrimental id our peace. The Sduth 
demands peace; aAd peace sh^ must and will 
have-^not 'the heavy and stupefviog sleep that 
follows submission to wrong and insult j but the 
repose of health and vigo^-— the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of acknowledged' rights. 

After a two years' contest of unparalleled vio- 
lence^and at times, sir,, of such aoubtful issue 
as to overwhelm the friendii of the Conatitution 
and Union with gloom and despondency^-the 
neonle have rendej'ed their final verdict ua that 
Lilph court from wh^ch tber« is no appeal, in 



fyyqr of the Kax^ssii ^4 ^ebrask^ bill-^in favov 
of peace a^d union, an4 c^gfunst congre^ioual 
figitation on the subject of slavery. 

Will pur opponents submit t9 t^e verdictj? 
They oannot successfully fissail it. They cannot 
hope to gf t it set aside. But they can do what 
de&ated-rrhopeljessly defent^d^^adv^rsaries gen^ 
©rally do; what Mqioch.in the great poem, coun- 
seled the fallen angela to do, vjz; »ow disse*- 
aipns i^nd fpment discord in the ranks of th(| 
victors — 

" Wiiiqib, if not victorj'i is yet revenge." 

. Foremost in this labor I am surprised t* find, 
a^d regret to find, a southern Representative-** 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, [Mk. 
H. Marshall,] who vot^dibr the admission of 
California ^ith her squatter sovereignty constitu* 
tion, and who is fresh ftk>m a contest in which 
he sustained Mr. Fillmpre, who instigated the 
squatters to assume the sovetefgnty of Califoff'o 
ma, and, in effect, wrest that-valuable Acquisition 
not onlv from the South, but from the control of 
th^ Feoeral Government. • 

Will the Democratic party, especially wiU the 
slouthern portion of it, fall into the snare laid fot ' 
it by the Fillmore men of the South, and the 
Black Eepublioans of the North? Shall we quaivel 
over the bone of contention cast into our midst by 
the honorable gen tleman from Kentucky ? What* 
ever others may do, I will not. I do not -believe 
the ^ansasrNebraska' biU empowers the Terri- 
torial Legislature to exclude the slaveholder with 
his property. ■ But I am willing for that question 
to takes the course of other constitutional qqes*- 
tions, and be decided by the courts as the bill 
intended it should be decided; 

If the Legislature of Kansas excludes slc^very, 
and the courts decide that it is competent for the 
Legislature to do so, I will abide by the deci^n^ 
and when she applies for admission into the Unioi^ 
I will vote for her admission if I have a seat on 
this floor. On the other hand, I hold every Deip- 
ocrat bound to vote for her admission if she ap- 
plies with a constitution establishing or permit* 
ting slavery. 

We seek not to force the institution on. any 
people against their will. It is able to vindicate 
itself; and if its advantages in a particular locality 
are not obvious enough to enable it to contend 
against an accidental opposition, it will not be 
very important to the slaveholder to be permitted 
to go there. 

Hence I canhot see that the question as to when 
the power may be exercised possesses the im^ 
portance attributed to it by some of my friends, 
it is certainly of too little value to distract the 
country , divide the Democratic party, and harass 
the 3outh with a new issue. All agree that it 
may be exercised at the tim^ of framing a con- 
stitution, and it. is a mere question of ,time. 
Every one knows that if the majority of the 
Le^slature are opposed to slavery, thei*e are a 
multitude of ways in which the slaveholder may 
be harassed and kept out by hostile legislation, 
and by a. failure .to provide remedies for the pro* 
tection of his rights • Practically, the institution 
can only be introduced and sustained where the 
majority are willing to tolerate it^ and one great 
advantage to the South of the Kansas-Nebraska 
net is, that hwreaf^rCongreas will stand pledgeA 
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fiot to ptetetA the pedplfe from hatjitigitifih^ ma- 
joriiy wish h. It is, m itty bpmidn^ a bmiefieent 
institution, and whereycfr it ought to exist it Will 
extti, if the people interirstiecl are left frefe to coij- 
Mjt their Gh^ice. Tb establish it where , from soil, 
eltihate^ or other cirbamstaiMSesi it ought not to 
«xist| tends to w^kcm the instUutiDn evfery where, 
by furnishing plausible argtirtienUi against itt 

Lodking to thfe relative strength of thef slure* 
faolding and ndnnslaveholditig Btatds, in the ^nf- 
ate^ which is the «nly point of view in which the 
question of sjavery extension asfie^ts the i^Iatne- 
ht^er, Ifa«T6 no hesitation in preferring squatter 
MTereigniy to congressional feovereignty. Ay, 
«if, I woi}J,d-rat)ror leave the question to the^rst 
*4fiindred |)ersoits.who- re&eh the Territory than 
to thiisiCongriess; and we ail fchow ^«t our chances 
of impartial lustice from fbttire Congresses are 
Kli^i^^aingily gloomy « In both branches the non- 
slav^holdirig States hare majorities; and in the 
futiii^ we are far more likely to have att acces- 
uldhof daveliotding States und^rthe spontaneous, 
^l«i6oht»oUed ifictidn of the settlets in the Territo^ 
ries, than under a policy molded and inHuenced, 
a ^ot dictated and controlled, by Congress. 
' I know not on what ground the South should 
entertain jealousy, and suspicion of the early set- 
tlers in the Territories. No people, more fully 
realize the necessity of compulsory labor than 
those going forth into the wilderness to conauer, 
and reduce it to the use of man. With l^nds to 
clear/ houses to build, fairms to improve, they 
soon learn that hireling labor cannot be com- 
manded, for the early settlers are all hirers, and 
none are hirelings. And they are not usually of 
that' can ting ana hypocritical class of sentiment- 
alists who hesitate to use the blessings Provi- 
dence has placed within their reach, for fear 
Providence has erred in blessing them. 

Hence a most significant fact, to which I Would 
call the^tteniion of my friends who so much fear 
the action of the early settlers. It is this: that 
every Territory which has been left free to select 
its own iittititutions, has established or permitted 
slavery. And the Territories northwest of the 
Ohio, over which the ordinance of 1787 extended, 
t^titioned Congress for the repeal of the anti-sla- 
Tery clause of the ordinance, protesting against 
it as retarding the improvement and settlement 
of the country, and vainly clamored for the priv- 
ilege of having slaves. California presents no 
exception to the remark. There a snap judgment 
was taken against the institution at a time when 
the expense of transportinfi; a slave was so great 
as to preclude the possibility of introducing labor- 
ing men^ much iess families, through which alone 
the institution could be planted. And besides, 
California cannot be said to have been free to se- 
lect its institutions; for, as Congress was then 
constituted, it was well known tha^ its admrssiort 
Into the Union would be opposed, retarded, and 
probably altogether defeated, on that ground, if 
Its constitution did not prohibit slavery. And 
. there is reason to believe that the anxiety of the 
people for immediate admission into the Union, 
and the well-known sentiments then prevailing in 
Congress, constrained them to foreso the advant- 
ages of an institution which would do so much 
to develop her mineral and agricultural resources. 

Nor is this strikinjg^ fact confined to the Terri- 
tories of the American U^on. Every people 



settling a ncrw eotintry have borne the same testi* 
mony to the adtantage and necessity of having 
labor that can be commanded i ' The Spaniards^ 
who took possession of Mexico j the Vfeii Irtdie^j 
and other portions^of this conti^neRt sooii afl^r jM 
discovery, though marching un4er the ^ross fof 
a banner, Imd fighting in virtue of a bull of the 
Pope, peofessediy for the propagation of Chris* 
tianity, soon reduoed the feeble nativeii to skvery, 
and compelled. them to work as slaves. Chir own 
venerated ancestors, who took possesraon of thil 
portion of the c(mtinent, found it occupied by » 
more foi^midabie and warlike.raco than the f6Mo 
aborigines of the tl*opics; but with a knowlecUf^ 
of th« hardy and enterprising character of the 
first emigrants from England, ^e caiiaOt doubt 
that they would very sd^i have harnsBSed the 
Pequod and the Na^ragansett bat for the timely 
arrival of a Dutch ship with a cargo ot Afriead 
negroes. 

On su(ih slight circttmsti^^s ^ the fate of 
nations and the destiny of races d«pdnd. Th« 
enslaved. Afritott has beleh civilized, and gono on 
mcTvasing and multiplying beyond all precad^nl^ 
whilst the Indian, rejoicing in his freedom, has 
receded before civilization, a prey to sufferings 
to want, and to barbarism, melting away on the 
frontiers, and carrying nothing btit his boasted 
freedom across the broad prairies of .the West, to 
the base of that great mountain range in whose 
icy gorges he must perish.. ..When starvation 
and death are upon him, anct his last *< freedom 
shriek" i» heard in the inountains, if the poor, 
friendless savz^e could look upon the well-fed, 
comfortable, and htwpy African on a southern 
plantation, who can doubt that he would bewail 
the chance that left him ftee, and made the Af)ri- 
can a slave? Th§ introduction of that cargo of 
Africcms closed Up the only avenue through which 
the Indian could nave been conducted, to civiliza» 
tion, placed under protection, and preserved from 
extermination. 

It is a curious fact^ alse^ that as the priest had 
been the foremost in enslaving the Indians in 
Mexico, doubtless as a means of converting them 
to Christianity — and in every allotment took to 
himself the largest share — so the New England 
Puritan was the foremost to enter into the Amcan 
slave trade,, and secure the profit of reducing men 
to slaver|[. 

In lopSiiig over the (hce of the globe, I find that 
wherever there is a country fit for the use of 
civilized men, but which civilized men have-not 
yet Occupied, there Providence has. placed a 
savage and debased race, bavins the ability but 
not the inclination to labor. When dvilized man 
comes into it, I find universally a disposition 
manifested on his part to enslave the inferior race. 
The necessity of his position compels him to it; 
and he may be only availing himself of a wise 
economy of Providence, which placed the inferior 
race where it would be needed. I find that in all 
our Territories, where the poticy of the Govern- 
ment and the sentiments of our people forbid any 
attempt to enslave the Indian, the early settlers 
in el^ryjnstance manifest the greatest anxiety 
to avail themselves of African slavery. I infer 
from this thatslayery is suitable to their condition, 
and that they realize that it is so, and will con- 
tinue to introduce it in the future, as they have 
done in the past, if permitted to exercise a fret 
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choice; Afid I have no iear that, under any con* 
•traction which the Sui^reme Court may place on 
the Ktuieas and Nebraska act, the citizens of the 
siareHoIding^ States will suffer any ii^ustice at the 
Jhands of those whom gentleihen are pledised to 
call squatters. 

There are many in the ranks of the Democratic 
party who differ from me oh this point— some 
hopuw and some fearinff thac the people wiO 
exdaoe slavery if they hare the pow«r. We 
honestly differ in opinion on a matter of opinion; 
and I hope no gentleman will say we construe the 
act differently, because we differ in opinion as to 
the choice the people will probably make. , 

Mr. Speaker, I advocated the Kansas and Ne- 
braska bill at the time it was enacted. I have 
advocated itihrouehout the long and trying ordeal 
through which it has passed. I stand upon the 
bill as it is in all its features. I will make no new 
issue on it, for a new issue involves renewed affi- 
tation,' and a surrender of the great points already 
gained. Qlve us a faithful execution of that law, 
and myconstituents will be satisfied; -If squatter 
sovereignty is in it, it gets there, and can only 



get ther^ by betn^ in accordance with tfie Consti- 
tutioh of the Umt^d States, and what«var is in 
that instrument is right. 

The honorable eentleman from Ohio [Mt» 
Nichols] said much about *^ Buchanan', Breck- 
inridge, and free Kansas*'* Sir, I am for free 
Kansas; I am for Kansas — free^to select her own 
inirtitutions, and work out her own destiny; free 
fron^ the control of influences foreign and alien 
to her interests; free from the withering invasioa 
of fanaticism; free, as Kentucky is free, and-as 
North Carolina is free. 

The gentleman from Ohio and hir- associates 
are not for free Elansas. They would enslave 
Kansas, for the hope of changing the social aai^ 
of an inferior race. They would enslave the white 
man of Kansas— deprive him of his political free- 
dom, that the neero may be free. , . 

Sir, I am for free white men, and free States 
everywhere. The eentleman from Ohio andhip 
associates are for tree negroes. ' 1 *am ibr free 
Kansas; and I was for Buchanan and Breckin* 
ridge, because I believed them to be ler free 
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TiK Bouse being in the Comiikittee of the Wbole on the 
Sttte of tlie Union, 

MK BRANCH gaid: 

Mrv CHAtRMAN: A great cmd Tital contest has 
commenced, and is no\r raging befbre the people 
of this country. If we estimate its importance 
by the magnitude of the results to flow, from it, 
such a one has not, in my opinion, occurred 
since the establishment of the Government. The 
portentous fl$g of Black Republicanism has been 
raised, and around it have rallied not only the 
fanatical and political Abolitionists .who profess- 
edly aim at the total abolition of negro slavery 
everywhere, but also a body of men far more 
dangerous, who would reach the same result by^ 
rendering odious and proscribing the slaveholder^ 
find limiting the influence and checking thegrowth 
of those States in which negro slavery exists. 
Under the folds of this flag are found those who 
would refuse equal privileges to the citizens of 
the different sections of the Confederacy, «nd who 
seek to destroy the equality of the States of tlte 
Union. The party formed of such materials, and 
aiming at such objects, is, of course* arid must 
alMfays remain, stvictly sectional in its organize* 
tion. It has no existence out of the non>slave- 
holding States. But as those States have a large 
majority of Congrei^s, and of the electoral college, 
its success in getting entire control of the Govern- 
ment is not at all impossible, nor, under the state 
of things now existing, at all improbable. I am 
no disunionist, nor, alarmist. iSos is Mr. Fill- 
more. But he has weCrned us against the election 
ef Fremont, and tells us that one of the oonse- 
quences must be a dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. I think the gentle- 
miin from North Carolina does not correctly state 
Mr. Fillmore's position* He says that, if Mr. 
Fremont carries out the policy of appointing none 
but northern mepi to his Cabinet, it would cause a 
dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. BRANCH. My friend from Kentucky is 
correct as far as he goes. But Mr. Fillmore says 
Mr. FfiSmont wovld necessarily take all his high 



officers from the North, and that such a course, 
would dissolve the Union. I understand hi'm to 
intimate very distinctly that the South ought not 
to remain in the Union under such circumstances* 
Against such a party, openly avowing such a 
purpose, the friends of the Union and the Con*- 
stitution should be indissolubly united. Certainly 
nothing less than the arrant folly of the mad* 
inan could produce division in the minority sec- 
tion at such a crisis. The noble tyad patriotic 
citiEen of the North, who, scorning the dema- 
gogue cry of ** slaveocracy '* and " southern 
domination,'' stands upon the Constitution and 
fights for the Union, regjardless of sections, en* 
counters prejudices wh^ch demagogues excite* 
against him. He maintains a cause which the 
ignorant and uninformed in his own section^have 
been taught to believe hostile to their own inter*- 
ests. . Ignorance, malice., and fanaticism taunt 
him as a doughface and a traitor. He withstands 
it all, because he is conscious of right, and fear- 
less of consequences. But when he finds him- 
self vilified at the North, and unsupported at the 
South — when he sees a povi^rful party organized 
in his own section, for the avowed purpose of 
giving that section preeminence over the South, 
and its citizens preference over the citizens of the 
South; and when he sees a large parfyat the 
South refusing to cooperate with him to defeat 
that party, because he cannot, consistently with 
the principles on which he has planted himself, 
advocate a discrimination between the foreiffn- 
born and native-born citizen, he may falter in his 
efforts. When he sees a large part of the South 
advocating a' discrimination between the citizens 
of the country, therein differing from the Black 
Republicans only as to the class against whom 
the principle is applied, may he not commence to 
inquire whether our aims are more justifiable and 
constitutional, in this respect, than those of the . 
Black Republicans ? We have slaves to perform 
our tabor, and no foreigners. The North has ne 
slaves, and its labor is performed by foreigners. 
The North may claim that the Constitution guar- 
anties to its foreign labor as mac)i as itguarantiea 
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to us our slave labor; and the foreign laborer 
being as indispensable to the North as the slave 
is to the South, the northern statesman may 
refuse to defend us from ' unjust discrimination 
so long as we insist on a discrimination against 
himself and his own section. By such a course 
of reasoning, a large number of voters at the 
North, who would otherwise act with us, may 
be kept -from the polls, gr driven into the rank« 
of the Black Republicans; whilst another large 
number of intelligent and influential men, dis- 
gusted or alarmed at the folly and ingratitude 
under the influence of which we refuse, on ac- 
count of minor questions, to give an effective 
support to the only party which has a national 
organization, and holds out any hope of defeating 
Black Republicanism, will stand aloof from the 
contest. 

The continuance of Mr. Fillmore on the list of 
candidates is dividing the friends of the Consti- 
tution and the Union. Without a possibility of 
success, he has not friends enough in some of 
the northern States to make it worth v(hile to run 
an electoral ticket in his favor. Without a reason- 
able prospect of carrying one singleelectoral vote, 
he yet has friends enough in many of those States 
to cancel the Democratic majorities. The whole 
country knows that the great bulk of the Know 
Kothings North have, through their convention, 
nominated Fremont, and that the small portion 
of the party who are supporting Mr. Fillmore 
have, under all circumstances, refused to support 
that gentleman. Hence, it is a well-known fact, 
that two thirds of Mr. Fillmore's friends at the 
North, if compelled to choose between Mr. Buch- 
anan and Mr. . Fremont, would vote for the 
former. " 

The joy of ^he Black Republicans at the con- 
tinuance of Mr. Fillmore in the field is not re- 
strained even by obvious considerations of pru- 
dence and policy. As showing how they chuckle 
. over our divisions, and what eflect iu their favor 
they expect from it, I present extracts from the 
two leading papers of that party: 

" Such is the programme of the next presidential cam- 
paign ; and we are free to confess that we are most thank- 
fal to Mr. Fillmore and his friends for having produced this 
result. Of course, nobody will vote for Mr. Fillmore who 
would not, in tlie existing state of affairs, have voted for 
the Democratic instead of the Uepublican ticket; and, 
therefore, it Recessarily follows, that the third party will 
draw votes only from the Democratic ticket. The only 
' question of principle involved in the next contest is the 
extension of slavery, by the direct legislation of Congress, 
into territory now free through the repeal of the Missouri 
compromisCj made in good faith in 1820, and resistance to 
that act of bad faitli. 

*< Of course, with three tickets in the field, the triumph 
of those who oppose slavery exten^sion by the General Gov- 
ernment — oppose the violation of plighted faith and tiie 
revival of slavery agitation —and insist upon the right of the 
people, whether of the PTorth or the douth, to regulate 
their internal affairs to suit themselves without molestation 
from any source whatever— is placed beyond all question. 

« We feel assured, that in the approaching presidential 
CQntest, we, the aggrieved party of the North, will tri- 
umph*."— Acw York Courier and Enguirer, iMorcA 26, 1856. 

<< The friends of free Kansas would have a bar4 battle 
this autumn if their adversaries were united; but with the 
nomination of Fillmore and Doneison at Philadelphia, and 
of men equally obsequious to slavery at Cincinnati, we 
ott|^t to be able to triumph op the directvote of the people. 
Should the Fillmore diversion throw tlie electoral vote of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey to the Democratic ticket, we 
must take our chance in the House, where we have so 
recently carried the Speaker, and where we should start 
with the vote of thirteen States certain, and a tie iir three 



or four others. I think our chance there would be wortft 
that of both the opposing parties together. 

" The nominations just made ought to unite the Nortii 
on the Republican platform, while dividing the South 
between the two prorslavery parties." — New York THbvne 
of March 1,1856. 

The friends of Mr. Fillmore at the South should 
take warning; and now, before the heated feelings 
of partisans have supplanted the sober calculations 
of judgment, they should determine that no re- 
membrance of former «coTitests with the Ekmo- 
cratic party shall pi4vent them from casting iheir 
votes for Mr. fiu(^anan, and appealing to their 
associates at the North to do likewise. 

Itis obvious, Mr. Chairman, that some excuse 
is necessary for dividing the South at this /earful 
juncture.^ Unable to deny the palpable facts to 
which I have alluded; compelled to admit that 
the Democratic party is the only party that pos- 
sesses strength m every State of the Union, and 
can hold out any hope of uniting the patriotism 
of the whole country against the supporters of 
Fremont; and compelled, too, to admit the sound- 
ness of the principles for which the Denaocratic 
party is contending, at- least so far as the ques- 
tions connected with slavery are concerned, the 
southern supporters of Mr. Fillmore are driven 
to rely on a few frivolous charges against Mr. 
Buchanan, personally^ to furnish an excuse for 
their extraordinary conduct. I propose to devote 
a few moments, and but a few moments, to their 
examination. 

1. It is said that, forty-four years ago, he de- 
clared that if he had a drop of Democratic blood 
in his veins he would jet it out. It is strange that 
persons, who have themselves always displayed 
such mortal aversion to Democratic blood, and 
everything else Democratic, should urge such a 
charge against Mr. Buchanan. But it is not true 
that ne ever made such a declaration . Mr. Buch- 
anan himself, many years ago, pubHcly, in the 
newspapers, pronounced it false; and a large 
number of his neighbors, over their signatures, 
also pronounced it false. Not a particle of proof 
has ever been adduced to establish its truth. 

2. It is sfidd he was a Federalist. He shouldered 
his musket, as a private, and marched to Balti- 
more, to defend it against the British. If he was 
a Federalist, it is a pity there were not more 
Federalists of the same sort in the country. 

3. It is said that he approved ' certain resolu- 
tions passed by a public meeting in Lancaster, 
in 181y, disapproving of slavery in the Territo- 
ries. That was thirty-seven years ago; Mr. 
Buchanan may have been at the meeting; he may 
have been on the committee, and still not have 
approved the resolutions, as every one knows 
wno has been in the habit of attending political 
meetings. Few of us would like to be held 
responsible for all that was said and done at all 
the public meetings we have ever attended. But, 
admitting that he did then approve them, he -has 
been in public life continuously since that time. 
He has been a member of Congress almost con- 
stantly since the slavery agitation commenced, 
and not a single vote has he ever given hostile to 
southern institutions. Throughout all that agita- 
tion he has uniformly sustained the rights of the 
slaveholding Stateii, and commanded the confi- 
dence of the purest statesmen of the South. For 
more than thirty years he has been conspicuously 
before the^country as a public officer, having 
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▼oted in Congress on almost every question that 
has ever arisen in regard to the institution of 
«laveryi and never, until it became necessary for 
the Know Nothings of the Soutli to frame an 
«xcuse for dividing the South, did any southern 
man charge him with being unsound on the 
slavery question. 

If further proof were needed of the high posi- 
tion he occupies on this question, it will be found 
in his letter to the Democratic State convention 
<)f Pennsylvania, written shortly before his nom- 
ination, and in his letter accepting the nomina- 
tion for the Presidency » and pledgmg hitnself to 
carry out the principles set forth in the Demo- 
eratic platform. 

The Lancaster resolutions date back thirty- 
«even years, whilst Mr. Buchanan was a mere 
youth, and before the slavery agitation had as- 
sumed anything like its present form. In 1838, 
nearly twenty years afterwards, when in the 
prime of life, and a candidate for Congress, and 
when the abolition societies at the North were at 
the very height of their treasonable efforts against 
the South, Mr. Fillmore deliberately wrote as 
follows to an abolition society: 

Bdffalo, October 17, 1838. 

Sir: Your communication of the 15ih instant, as chair- 
man of a committee appointed by « The ^nti S/ai;ery So' 
<w*y of the coun-'y of Erie," has just come to hand. You 
solicit my answer to the following interrogatories : 

1. Do you believe that petitions to Congress on the sub- 
ject of slavery and the slave trade ought to be received, 
read, and respectfully considered by the representatives of 
(he people ? 

3. Are you opposed to the annexation of Texas to this 
Union, under any circumstances, so long as sluves are held 
therein? 

3. Are you in favor of Congress exercising all the consti- 
tutional power it possesses to abolish the internal slave trade, 
between the States? 

4. Are you in favor of immediate legislation for the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of (/Olumbia? 

I am much engaged, and have no time to enter into an 
argument, or to explain at length my ritasons for ray opin- 
ion. I shall tlierelbre content myself, for ti>e present, liy 
answering all your interrogatories in the affirrtiotice^ and 
leave for some future occasion n more extended discussion 
on the subject. MILLARD FILLMOR£. 

He was elected to Congress, and throughout 
his whole career there uniformly voted with 
Giddings, Slade, Adams, and the worst enemies 
of the South. 

Whilst Mr. Fillmore was thus cordially endors- 
ing the doctrines of the extreme Abolitionis^ts, and, 
as a member of Congress, was on all occasions 
voting with Adams, Giddings, and Slade, Mr. 
Buchanan, both in Congress and at h.ome in the 
midst of his constituents, was contencHng against 
these doctrines, and in favor of the constitutional 
riffhts of the South. On the 18th of August, 1838, 
Mr. Buchanan addressed his fellow-citizens at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on the political (ques- 
tions in issue in the State elections then penuing. 
ft will be observed that this speech was almost 
cote mporaneous with Mr. Fillmore's Erie letter; 
and the contrast is most striking between the 
broad and comprehensive views of the statesman, 
and the narrow and illiberal dogmas of the aboli- 
tion candidate for Congress. The whole speech 
will be found in Niles's Register, volume 55, page 
90. Mr. Buchanan said: 

'< There was one subject of vital importance to the peace 
and prosperity of the Union, which had not occupied much 
of the attention of the former speakers, and therefore be 
would make a few remarks upon it. He referred to aboU- 



tJMi. Was Joseph Ritner (then running for Governor) an 
Abplitionist ?^ This waa a niotit interestiug question. If he 
was, then no friend to the existence of our glorious Union 
ought to vote in favor of his election as Governor." * * 

^ Betbre the spirit of abolitionism had been conjured np 
from its dark abode by political fanatics and boi-headed 
enthusiasts, all waa comparatively peaceful and tranquil in 
the southern States. Slavery had been most unfortunately 
Introduced into these States by our British forefathers. It 
was there at the adoption of the Federal Constitution; and 
tills Constitution did not merely leave it there, but expressly 
guarantied to Uie slaveholding States their property in 
slaves, and the exclusive dominion over the question of 
slavery within their respective borders. Such is the clear 
language of the Constitution itself, and such was the con- 
struction the first Congress placed upon it. ^Wthont this 
solemn constitutional compact the southern States would 
never have been parties to the Union \ and the blessings 
and benefits which it has conferred, and will confer, not 
only upon our own country, but the whole human race, 
would never have been realized. Those in the free States 
who determine to violate this compact must determine to 
dissolve the Union. The one is the necessary consequence 
oftheothet.» ******** 

" At the session of 1835>'S6, (the Congress immediately 
preceding Mr. Fillmore's Erie letter,) the question of aboli- 
tion bad occupied much of the time and attention of Con- 
gress. It had been disicussed in every possible aspect. 
Petitions for the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum^ 
bia, got up and circulated by the anti -slavery societies, 
poured into Congress from the free States. Thii was the 
only mode in which the Abolitionists could agitate the ques- 
tion in Congress, because no fanatic, to Mr. B.'s knowl- 
edge, had been so mad as to contend that Congress had any 
power over slavery within the slave States themselves. 
Petitions to abolish slavery in tlie District of Columbia 
formed part of the grand scheme of agitation by wbicb 
the Abolitionists expected to accompIiSi their purposes. 
Throughout the spring, summer, and autumn of 1835, a 
combined attempt was made upon the southern States, not 
only by agitation in the North, but by scattering over the 
South, through the post office, and by traveling agents, the 
vilest publications and pictorial representations. He had 
himself seen many of them. Their natural efiectwas to 
produce dissatisfaction and revolt among the slaves, and to 
incite their wild passions to vengeance." 

' He then goes on to depict the horrors of ser- 
vile insurrection, and to denounce the Abolition- 
ists: 

" Under the Influence of the feelings excited by thcss 
causes^ tlie southern members of Congress reached Wash- 
ington m December, 1835. Many of them, U'ith sorrow 
and languish of heart, declared that i( the southeru States 
could not remain iii the Union without having their do- 
mestic peace continually disturbed by the attempts of tbe 
Abolitionists, the great law of self-presenratfon would com- 
pel thein to separate from the North. Immediately after 
the conmienccment of the session, and throughout its con- 
tinuance,'tiie Abolitionists, intent upon their object, sent 
immense number of petitions to Congress for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, coached ia lan- 
guage calculated to exasperate Uie soutliern members." ( It 
was under these circumstitnces that Mr. Fillmore wrote his 
Erie letter.) *• What did they ask ? That in the District, 
ten miles t-quare, ceded to Congress by two slaveholding 
Statee, and surrounded by tliem, slavery should be aboir 
ished." 



He then goes on to denounce in strong^ Ian* 
guage the abolition of slavery in the District of • 
Columbia, and concludes this hranch of th« sub- 
ject, as follows: 

" Impelled by these motives, the Senate, upon his mo- 
tion, after the p4>tition8 had been received, rejected the 
prayer of the petitioners by a vote of thirty four to six, and 
refused to abolish slavery in the Dieitrict of Columbia." * 
* * "Thus stood the question on the 4th of July, 1835, 
when Congress adjourned. The members of Congress 
from the slaveholding States and their constituents had a 
rigtu to expect peace. The questiim had been fully div- 
cui^scd, and deliberately decided by overwhelming majori- 
ties, and the South had reaiton to hope that the minority 
would acquiesce, at least for a season, in tbe will of a m^ 
jority." 

But Mr. Fillmore and the abolition societies at 
the North would not allow peape>and quiei to the 
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South, but persisted in an agitation of the ques- 
tion which has repeatedly brought the Union to 
the brink of destruction. Where ia.the friend of 
Mr. Fillmore who will ever again charge Mr. 
Buchanan with unsoundness oh this question ? 

4. It is said Mr. Buchanan is favorable to fili- 
bustering; and the manifesto of the Ostend con- 
ference is cited as proving that he ftivors attempts 
to acquire the Island of Cuba by that means. Mr. 
Buchanan's letter accepting tne nomination ut- 
terly refutes any such charge. In i^ he says: 

** Should I be placed in the executive chair, I shall use 
my beet exertions to cultivate peace and friendship with 
all nations, believing this to be our highest policy as well 
' as qur most imperative duty." 

From a statesman of his conservative eharacter, 
▼hose experience in the conduct of oar foreign 
ttfiairs is unequaled, and whose prudence is pro- 
verbial, no such declaration would be needed to 
satisfy the country that in his hands its peace 
and honor would be equally safe. 

The manifesto of the Ostenfd conference de- 
clared that the possession of the Island of Cuba 
was of great importance to the commerce and the 
security of this country; that our Government 
ought to accjuire it by purchase, if possible, and 
could afford to give for it a very high price; that 
if Spain should refuse to sell it to us, it ought to 
become the fixed policy of this Government, that 
in no event would we permit it to pass into the 
hands of a n^aritime rower, commanding, as it 
does, the whole of our southern coasts on the 
Atlantic and the Gulf, and shutting up the whole 
of our Gulf States, including the mouth of the 
Mississippi, in the event of war between us and 
the Power possessing it. Such were the senti- 
ments I livowed to my own constituents. And I 
go further and say, that if Spain should attempt 
te pursfue such a course with the island as to 
render it a dangerous neighbor to us, the great 
law of self-preservation would imperatively de- 
mand of us to interpose and prevent it. Jf there 
is a party in this country entertaining different 
•entimentSj'I would like to hear them avowed. 

Whilst Mr. Fillinore was President, the best 
appointed and most formidable fillibustering ex- 
pedition that was ever fitted out from our shores 
left the Mississippi river almost, if not quite, 
without opposition from the Government. It was 
that led by Lopez for the conquest of the Island 
of Cuba. I do not censure Mr. Fillmore for it. 
He no doubt did all he felt justified in doing to 
arrest it. He issued his proclamation warning the 
adventurers that they need not expect the aid of 
Uieir Government if they met the fate they might 
reasonably expect. That was doing no more than 
it waa strictly his duty to do, both as a faithful 
. President and a benevolent individual. But the 
then editor of the Union, Andrew J. Donelson, 
now the candidate for Vice Presilient on the 
ticket with Mr. Fillmore, thought otherwise, and 
day after day, through the columns of. the 
Union, denounced Mr. Fillmore for ** truckling 
subserviency" to Spain, and for pusillanimously 
abandoning American citizens to Spanish ven- 
^ance. Indeed, of all the violent abuse heaped 
on Mr. Fillmore by Mr. Donelson, through the 
Union, none was more unqualified and more bitter 
than that founded on Mr. Fillmore's attempt to 
suppress fillibustering. 

5. It ia ehargedthat in hi» i^peeeh on the inde- 



pendent Treasury, Mr. Buchanan contended that 
ten'cents per day was sufilicient wages for a labor- , 
ir\g man. It is a sufficient reply- to this to say, 
that no such thing is in that or any other speech 
of Mr. Buchanan; and his enemies, having been 
repeatedly challenged to point it out, have not 
been,abl© to do so. The wnole basis of the charge 
is that he advocated the independent Treasury. 
The enemies of that measure contended that it 
would reduce the wages of labor; Mr. Buchanan 
denied it. The measure has been the ]a.w t>f the 
land jfor ten years, and experience has shown that. 
Mr. Buchanan was correct. The wages of labor 
and prices of produce have never been so high, 
nor the country so exempt from disastrous com- 
mercial revulsions, as they have been under the 
operation of the independent Treasury. 

6. The charge of bargain and intrigue against 
Mr. Clay. Mr. Clay, in his lifetime, and his 
friends, including Prentice, his biographer, hav- 
ing exonerated Mr. Buchanan from all that was 
improper in that matter, it is too late to found Qn 
it a new charge, at least without some hew evi- 
dence. 

These frivolous charges are only intended, as I 
remarked just now, to excuse the Know Nothings 
for dividing the South, and to draw off public at- 
tention at the South from exposure brought upon 
the Know Nothing party by the proceedings of 
this Congress, and the verification of every cnarge 
made by us against it last summer. 

But I do not intend to be placed on the defens- 
ive, nor, by any such clatter of small-arms, to 
be drawn off from the exposure of the misdeeds 
of " the order" of this Congress. Let us briefly 
trace its origin and history. 

In the presidential election of 1852; the friends 
pf General Scott made the most desperate efforts 
to secure the votes of the Roman Catholic and 
foreign-born population of the country. General 
Scott himself wrote letters, and made speeches 
throughout that portion of the country in which 
they are numerous, abounding in fuisome flattery 
and disgusting adulation of those classes, and 
affected a fondness for " the rich Irish brogue" 
and " sweet German accent," which no pelting 
storm nor howling wind could ever prevent him 
from distinguishing from the coarse and vulgar 
English of the native-born American. In a 
speech at Cleveland he said: 

" Fcllow-citizens— when I say fellow-citizens I mean 
native and adopted citizens as well as all who intend 
to become citizens of this great and glorious country— 
I thank you for the enthusiastic reception you have given 
me. [Cheers.] But there is one thing I regret in visiting 
this boautiful city, and that is. the rain. I was pained that, 
while I was comfortably sheltered in a covered carriage, 
you should have been exposed to riiin and mud. 

" Fellow-citizens, I have thought a man could hardly caH 
himself a citizen of this great country without passing over 
these great lakes, of which this is justly celebrated as oiie 
of the most beautiful of the whole VVtest. [' You are wel- 
come here,* from an Trishman.} I hear tliat ridi brogue — 
] love to bear it ; it makes me remeutber noble deeds of 
Irishmen, many of whom I have led to battle and to vic- 
tory. [Great cheering.]'* 

if in his ardor he did not actually vituperate 
the natives of tiie country, their exploits as sol- 
diers, their virtues as citizens, and the simple 
vigor of their language^ were overlooked and de- 
spised, and the Irishman or German who had 
" passed over these great lakes'* was, in his esti- 
mation, a better citizen than a native of my State, 
who had never seen them. 
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^ In tbaC eelebmfed tett^t in wliioh he liccepted 
the nomination, ** with the re8olution»attDe!ired/* 
he ddclftred that, if- elected to the Presidency, be 
would favor mich, a ehantfe in the naturalization 
lavs as Would " give to alffmrei^nens the right of 
citizenship who shall faithfully serye, in time of 
WATi one year on board of our public ships or in 
our land forces," thus proposing to give to h for- 
eigner, who had served one year in the Mciditer- 
ranean, or on the coast of Africa, or in Mexico, 
who had never been in this country, nor attended 
aa election, and who of course had no opportu- 
nity to learn a^ythin^ of our laws and custome, 
the fiiU rights of citizenship. He proposed to 
let such a foreigner vote the very ffnst daj his 
loot ever trod on American aoil. Nine tentns of 
dioee who are now so damoroua for ** Americans 
to rule America" were the warm friend of Qen- 
oral Scott, defi^ded this letter froih the attaoke 
€xf the Democrats, and gavb to the people as 
many assurances of his soundness a* they now 
f:ive of the soundness of Mr. FiiImO|e. So much 
for the foreigners in 1852. 

The Roman Catholics were equally courted. 
One of the reasons urged by those who are now 
Know Nothings against the election of General 
Pierce was, that the State in which he lived (New 
HampshireJ excluded them from office. The 
Louisville Journal, then one of the leading Scott 
papers, and now one of the leading Enow Nothing 
oigans, said: 

<^They (the American people) trHl not consent that the 
New Hampshire Democpacy, who recently voted, by an 
•verwhdming majjonty, in fhvor of Catholic disabiiity to 
bold offii^ shall have the honor to give a President to the 
nation. They would greatly prefer that this honor shall 
be accorded to some State not disgraced iy »ueh ahomitudle 

Gfefneral Pierce 'b friends proved that he was op- 
posed to excluding Roman Catholics from office 
on account of their religion, arid that he had done 
all he could to get the disability removed; there 
upon the same editor said: 

<< If that was ail that General Pi«ree could say or do 
towards relieving New Hamp^ire of a disgrace that catufis 
ktr <0 he regarded icith seorn by every IVtereS^minded man in 
the VhUa Statee attdmthe w^-ld, we ask tf be is ftt to be 
Piesideat?" 

The constitution of North Carolina had, at one 
time, like that of New Hampshire, contained a 
clause excluding; Catholics from holding office. 
i ihui in the National Intelligencer of 4th Septem- 
ber, 1852, a defense of Governor Graham, the 
candidate for Vice President, against what was 
ti&eh considered by his friends a most heinous 
rfiai^e— a suspicion that he was in favor of ex- 
cluding Catholics from office. I readhfrom it as 
^Ubws: 

(< Governor Graham and Selioious I^ests. — Several 
•T the Democratic presses, perceiving that their candidate 
fbrihe Presidency is likely to be prefudit^ed by the odious 
rdlgioai test in the constitution of Ii9\v Hamfkhire, tstfect 
to believe that Governor Graham, the Whig candidate for 
Vice President, is not as tolerant as he should be, and7ene 
dfthehi has eren gone so fhr as to declare that Mr. Graham 
'Was opposed to the reibrra in the constitution of North 
€a;K)linat^ by wbicb a similar restriction was abrogated." 
*. * * * " In an address to the people, dated June, 
1833, while the election of Governor Graham was pending, 
diey (his fKends) declared that it was a < disgrace to any 
fhse people to tyrannise over the coneciences of others^' 
mi proQQunoed the obnoxioue provision < aa odioiB restiie- 
tion upon conscience.''' 

The article ifttotea, in his further disfenae, an 



addrfesa-sighed by Governor G^am and othem, 
daiHL January, 1834, as follows: 

"The tbirty-^eoond article of the eonstUntloii etdtides 
firom civil office all who may deny the truth of the Protestaat 
religion. Tliis has no practical effect, for the plJEiiu reasok 
that there ii no tribunal established by tTie constitution to 
deterniAne a man's ftith. It is an odious badge of prejadlde, 
wliich the enlightened Kberality of the present day should 
scorn to wear. It, is an unjust impntation e^ainst the 
Catholies of this State to attach to them any such disquali- 
fication. The patriotism, personal virtues, and ability, and 
fbe disinterested pabiic services of a single indlvidaal hn tlie 
Btale^ brand with fhlsehood the idle fears that are in^ed 
by this paper restriction . How far it is consistent with the 
spirit of Protestantism itself— how far it is compatilile iHth 
the bill of ri|[hts, which declares 'that all men have a nM- 
ural and inalienable right to worship God according' to the 
dictates of their own conscience,' w? leave to that trifOtqr 
wbidi would perpetuate this stigma." 

Up to this period Catholics and foreigner* Wtfft 
in hiffh favor. In two years from that time Wte 
find Uiese same persons swearing voters, on the' 
Holy Bible» to exclude from all offices aU Rosnaa 
Catholics, and even thpse haying Roman Cath- 
olic wives or parents; inflicting on the rebellioua 
member who should vote for a Catholic, or con- 
tinue one in office under him, ** cruel and unusu&l 
punishments," such as the Constitution forbids 
the courts to inflict, and such as no humane jury- 
man would prescribe for a thief or a robber; post- 
ing him from council to council as a liar' and a 
traitor, as a dangerous and outlawed runaway 
negro would be poated from cross-road to cross- 
road ; ' demanding of every true and^ 'faithful 
*' brother*' to shun and despise him, and to use 
every possible effort to reduce him and his family 
to beggary and starvation. The foreigners and 
Roman Catholics refused to take the bait held out 
to them, and, as was alleged by. General Scott's 
friends, generally voted for General Pierce — tbua 

§ roving; that, as a class, they are not so easily 
uped Ly politicians and misled by demagogues 
as the Know Nothings allege. 

Having wooed warmly, General Scott's friends 
'hated intensely the classes who had thus, iimo- 
cently on their part, .been made the object of so 
much lust. The same individuals who had endeav- 
ored, two years before, to bring about such It 
change in tne naturalization law as to permit ^ 
foreigner to be naturalized on one year's service 
in the Army or Navy, proposed, in 1854, that no 
foreigner should ever' be permitted to vote. And 
those who, in 1852, had contended that Genend 
Pierce ought not to be elected President, becauiii 
his' State retained in its constitution a clause 
excluding Catholics from office, endeavored^ in 
1854, with just as much appearance of sincerity, 
to convince the people that to pemnt CafholiicS 
to hold office was in effect to place the countrj- 
under the dominion of the Pope of Rome^ 

Such was the origin of the party; and there is 
too much reason to believe that it arose mor^ 
from spite and disappointment, than from solici- 
tude about our institutions or our relieion«. 

The party sprang up in the North just ppS)- 
vious to the passage of the Keinsas and Nebrdiiai 
bill in May, 185i. In the midlst of the exeitih' 
ment produced by the passage of that bil], the 
elections for membeve of the present House tooft 
place; and availing itself thereof, it defeated the 
Democratic party in every northern Slate. Of 
the one hundred aaid forty-three Vnembers of this 
House from the North, rnnety-ons were elected 
nrKoow Nothii^;. and of thsse aiBBty-oas^ 
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9wefUy':fite voted for Mr< Bakes, also a Know 
Ifothing, for Speaker. Every Black Republican 
voted with them ; not a single Democrat voted 
for him. A list of the names having been read 
on this floor in April last, by my friend from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Smith,] and properly corrected, 
I will append it to my printed speech as authentic 
On the 26th January, the gentleman from In- 
diana, [Mr. Dunn,] now at the head of the Fill- 
more electoral ticket in that State, introduced into 
this House the following resolution, which, it 
will be observed, goes further than the Black 
Republican platform: 

« Resolved, That said restriction (tbe Missouri compro- 
miae) oiu^t to be restored, bs an act of justice to all tbe 
people of the United Slates, as a proper vindication of the 
wisdom, patriotism, and plighted honor of tbe great sutes- 
men who imposed it, and as a necessary and certain, means 
of reviving that concord and harmony among the States of 
the American Uoion whicb are essential to the wdfare of 
oar people, and the perpetuity of our institutions." 

On this resolution, every Democrat in the 
House voted ** No. * ' Only three northern Know 
Nothings voted against it — eigjfity-eight of them, 
with all the Black Republicans, voting for it, or 
absent. 

On the bill to admit Kansas into the Union on 
the revolutionary Topeka constitution, got up by 
the Free-Soil party in that Territory, the vote 
was about the same. All the Black Republicans, 
and all thfe northern Know Nothings, except 
seven, voting for its admission; and all the Dem- 
ocrats, except one, voting against it. 

It was known to well-informed persons at the 
South, at the time these individuals were elected 
to Congress, that they were Free-Soilers, and 
that on Free-Soil principles they had defeated 
sound nationial Democrats. But the elections 
were pending in the South; and the fact was 
boldly and unblushingly denied by the Know 
Nothings, in the full trust that the rottenness of 
their associates could not be exposed until it was 
too late to affect our elections. I happen to have 
before me the North Carolina Star, the news- 
paper organ of " the order" in my State, for 
March 17, 1855, in which I find the following 
editorial: 

" Nbw Hampshire Elkciion.— An election was held in 
Ifew Hampshire, on the 13th, for Governor, members of the 
Le^slature, Congress, &c.. and, from the returns already 
received, there is no doubt of the entire success of the 
American, party. 

<< Of tbe members of the Legislature, the Know Nothings 
have elected one hundred and twenty three, the Democrats 
twenty-nine, and the Whigs three, so far as heard fVom. 
Ail the Know Nothing members of Congress are said to be 
elected. Remember this is Mr. Piece's Slate, and may^ 
therefore, be regarded as an abandonment of the firm of 
Pierce, Forney, Seward, & Co. This American victory 
occurred on the same day the Virginia American candidate 
frm nominated. The former may be taken as a precursor 
€f the result of the latter." 

The members of this House whose election 
waa thjiB greeted in a southern State, are among 
the most unwavering of the Free-Soil majority; 
and the next thing we heard of that glorious 
Know Nothing Legislature was, that it had elect- 
ed JgHN P. Hale, and another like him, to the 
United States Senate. 

Such were the means resorted to to blind the 
people of the South to the appalling dangers into 
which Know J^thingism was precipitating the 
country, and the Soum in particular. Is not the 
charge, made last summer, thai the triumph of 



Know Nothingism at the North was the triumpli^ 
of Abolitionism, fully proven by every test' vote 
yet taken in this House } And ** the end is not 
yet." Day by day the country is being precip- 
itated towards revolution by the olind and frenzied 
Free-Soil fanaticism of the Know Nothing ma- 
jority of this House. Even now we are threat- 
ened with a consummation of the fell purpose to 
paralyze the Government of the country by re- 
fusing supplies to carry it on, unless tKe Dem- 
ocratic Senate and Democratic President will 
permit this House to dictats legislation incom- 
patible with the peace of the country, if not 
destructive of the Union. The gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. Dukn,] who stands at the head of 
the Fillmore electoral ticket of his State, openly 
proclaims that he will never agree to appropriate 
a dollar to carry or the Government, unless it is 
coupled with the restoration of the Missouri 
restriction. It will not be forgotten how boldly 
it was denied last summer, and with what assur- 
ance it was declared by the initiated, that a thitd 
degree Know Nothing could not be an Aboli- 
tionist. 

** The order" having proved so potent a lever 
at the North for raising into power the broken- 
down politicians of a defeated party, it was seized 
on at the South as a means of perforn>ing the 
same office for a large number of aspirants, who, 
under every other name, had been rejected by the 
people of that section. It came silently and se- 
cretly; and until long after its establishment, and 
its lodges had been organized in every county, 
and in almost every neighborhood , we were igno- 
rant of its existence among us. I, myself, at the 
moment it was achieving, and until long afler it 
had achieved the exploits at the Norm which 
filled this House witn Abolitionists, entertained 
no more suspicion of its existence in our midst 
than I have at this moment that Massachusetts 
emigrant aid societies are established in the city 
of my residence, ^t not only ceime secretly, but 
it came under the ^ise of an association, no way 
interfering in politics, except to prevent-a repeti- 
tion of tbe discreditable scenes to which I have 
alluded, as having occurred in 1852. Its friends 
professed to eschew all offices and promotion for 
themselves; denounced " the wild nunt~ after of- 
fice, which characterizes the age," and bewailed 
** the purer days of the Republic, when office 
sought the man, and not man thh office." Such 

Srofessions of moderation and disinterestedness 
isarmed suspicion. Thousands joined it who 
withdrew on ascertaining that, whilst the pretext 
was to keep foreigners and Roman Catholics out 
of office, the real object was to keep out Demo- 
crats; and that whilst ostensibly declining all of- 
fices for themselves, their main fundamental prin- 
ciple — the one which could never be violated by 
" a brother" with impunity — was a preference of 
themselves and one another, not only for every 
office, but for every employment in the country. 
The elections at the North had been carried on 
extreme Free-Soil principles, as I have showh. 
They had taken place in the fall of 1854. Ths 
elections at the South were to come on in the 
summer of 1855. The northern Know Nothings 
had had a ** good time of it" in 1854, running on 
an extreme Free-Soil platform; and the southern 
Know Nothings claimed, and had accorded to 
them, a platform that it was thought would give 
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them an equally ** good time' of it" in 1855. As 
no elections were pending at the North, the thing 
was easily arranged; and in June, 1855, the Phil- 
adelphia convention passed a set of resolutions 
embracing, among others, the celebrated twelfth 
8ectix>n. I, for one, made no issue on that 
twelfth section. I told the people that if it was 
the doctrine of t)ie party, and the party would 
abide by it, and we could be so assured, they 
might be safely trusted, as far as the slavery 
question was concerned. But I told them it was 
not the doctrine of the party — that it was only 
put forth^to adfect the southern elections; and as 
soon as they were over it would be repealed, as 
it had already been repudiated by tne whole 
northern wing of the party. That, like every- 
thing else militating against their success, was 
broadly and boldly contradicted. 

As soon as the southern elections were over, 
the newspaper organ of the party in this city 
commenced to agitate in favor of striking out the 
twelfUi section. A feeble echo came from the 
county town of one of the most patriotic counties 
in Uie district I have the . honor to represent. 
From every part of the country, in a few in- 
stances even in those portions of the South in 
which "an intensely American feeling** pre- 
vailed, the cry was taken up. The national 
Know Nothing council met at Philadelphia in 
February, 1856. The North demanded the re- 
peal. Mr. Sheets, of Indiana, said: 

" He would assure the South, that the twelfth section 
nrast be got rid of. He was willing to accept a compro- 
mise, but the section must be eot rid of. He was willing to 
accept die Washington platform, for, if there was any- 
thing in it, it was so covered up with verbiage that a Presi- 
dent would be elected before the people would find out 
what it was all about. [Tumultuous laughter.] Three 
southern States had been carqed on the twelfth section. 
Repeal it, and we will give you the entire North. [Ap- 



The twelfth section was stricken out against 
the uitanimons vote of the South, and the ** ver- 
biage "platform alluded to by Mr. Sheets was 
adoptea. Thereupon a large portion of the south- 
em members seceded from the convention. They 
•ay now the verbiage platform is as good as the 
twelfth section . Then why did they secede when it was 
udopUd ? After Mr. Fillmore was nominated, or 
rather when they saw that by returning they could 
«lfect that much-desired obiect, they returned to 
the convention, and Mr. Fillmore was nominated. 
Then it became the turn of the northern members 
to bolt, and 'they went off, carrying very nearly 
all the presidential strength of the oarty. Such 
is the great and harmonious national party which 
is to save the Union from sectional strife. Unable 
to save itself from strife and dissolution through 
forty-eight hours — its whole history is but a long 
tale of bolters and seceders, sub-boiters and new 
■eceders. It affects to be national, and claims that 
in its embrace the Union would be secure. Their 
embrace must be more powerful than the feeble 
and relaxed ligaments that bind together the 
members of their own body. As well might the 
unhappy parents who wrangle and fight at every 
meeting around the domestic board, claim that 
they are teachiner their children fraternal harmony 
and concord. Their example is more potent for 
evil than their precepts for good. 

The northern members who bolted when Fill- 
more was nominated, after having been^insulted 



by the Black Republican convention, and spurned 
fro'm their doors, have tatnely fallen into the ranks 
of Frtmont, and will no doubt labor the harder 
for the kicks they have received. Hear what 
Ford, one of the leading seceders from the Phila- 
delphia Know Nothing convention, said when 
admitted to the Black lUpublican convention: 

" The American party has a great work to do, and that . 
work is to spread Americi^nism and resist slavery. [Ap- 
plause.] The power of the Pope and domestic slavery are 
linked together, [applause,] and they have upon earth but 
one mission— the extinction of human liberty. The power 
of oppression is the same, whether it be foreign or domestic. 
Can we not combine for the overthrow of these powers of 
darkness ? [Applause.] Is it possible that the people of the 
North cannot unite for the overthrow of that hydra-beaded 
monster— Popery and slavery ? [Applause.] I tell you that 
we can. [Great applause.] I tell you we wiU unite. [Up- 
roarious cheering.] Let us inscribe upon our banners, and 
proclaim it to the enemies of liberty everywhere, that the 
American party was the first which proclaimed tne princi- 
ples of freedom — [tremendous applause] — the first, any- 
where, to hold that it has inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and. the pursuit of happiness. The Whig 
party has bidden high for southern support. The Democrats 
have made bids for it. Every other party has bidden for it, 
till the American party sprang up. Thaf party has said to 
the South, " We can no longer serve you :>» and it was the 
first party that ever said this thing. [Applause.]" 

This is the same individual who figured con- 
spicuously in the Know Nothing convention of 
June, 1855, and who entertained and proclaimed 
there the same sentiments. After having been . 
called to the confessional by Mr. Ford, in that 
convention, in regard to the repeal of the Mis- 
souri restriction, southern gentlemen returned 
home, and proclaimed to my people that the 
Know Nothing party of the North was sound, 
reliable, and patriotic. 

Thus ended, as predicted it would end, the at- 
tempt to form a national Know Nothing party. 
The Democratic party is the only party m the 
country standing upon the Constitution, and 
maintaining all its provisions, regardless of sec- 
tions or of sectional prejudices. It has existed 
since the foundation of the Government, main- 
taining itself through all the mutations of parties, 
of men, and of political issues. To say that it 
has occasionally done wrong is only to^attributa 
to it the character which the Almighty has stamped 
6n an his works. Nothing is mfeulible but the 
all- wise and unseen God. I claim not for the 
Democratic party any greater perfection than 
belongs to the falliole men of whom it is composed. 
But it has always maintained its strength equally 
over the whole Union, because its principles have 
always been the principles of the Constitution, 
which was intenued to gQard,and protect, and 
foster the whole Union alike. Whatever party- 
undertakes to supplant it must necessarily become 
sectional, or one-ideaed, because it already occu- 
pies all the ground the Constitution affords for 
any party to stand on. The Know Nothing 
party has only suffered the fate of all its prede- 
cessors; and It has only met its fate more sud- 
denly and more disastrously than its predeces- 
sors, because it started as a sectional party, whilst 
all others have started as national, and have only 
become sectional after long years of defeat and 
disappointment. , 

In the disastrous wreck at Philadelphia, i^ 
February last, the southern Know IXothings 
clung to the platform, (though they had bdited 
when it was adopted,^ and floated off, with Mr. 
Fillmore for pilot, and a few northern friends of 
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Mr. Fillmore for companions in misfortane. i 
propose to examine that platform only so far as 
to aee whether it contains anything so^im|}ortant 
or ao urgent aa to require or justify the diyision 
of ^e South at this most fearful juncture. 

1. The first object is, that ** Americans shall 
rule America." No one objects to that. Amer- 
icans have always ruled America, ever since our 
forefathers declared their independence of the 
British crown. The great body of the people 
rule America. They are Americans, (not Know 
Nothings,) having American principles, Ameri- 
can ideas, and American interests, so long as the 
people rule, "Americans will rule America. ** If, 
ttowerer, it is meant to say, that a few foreign- 
born citizens holding office is incompatible with 
this great principle, f deny it. It is a great mia^ 
ta^« for a few office-holders or* office-seekers to 
suppose that office-holders rule this country. If 
that was the case, the Government would ha-re 
ceased to be the popular Grovernment our fore- 
fathers establishea, and it would be time for 
another revolution. I know that the little bust- 
ling politicians who are always after office, and 
who think that ** thou shalt not hold office" is the 
direst punishment that can be denounced against a 
citizen, flatter themselves that when they^j^et into 
office they will rule the country. But theirs is a 
great error. The first appointment ever made by 
&enera4 Washington to his Cabinet was of Akxan- 
der Hamilton, .a foreigner by birth, to be Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury. One of the first appointments 
he made to the bench of the Supreme Court was 
of James Wilson, a foreigner by birth. The 
first appointment made by Mr. Jefferson was of 
Albert Gallatan to be Secretary of the Treasury. 
Every Administration from that day to this has 
appomted foreigners, and nobody has ever found 
out, until Know Nothingism sprung up, that 
Americans were not ruling America. Ii, when 
we were only five millions strong. General Wash- 
ington and Mr. Jefferson did not fear to appoint 
them to the highest places, we need not tear to 

'give them a few small offices, now that we are 
twenty-^ve millions strong. 

2. The denial to all foreigners of the right to 
,be naturalized, as heretofore, in five years; or, 
■what is a practical denial, the extension of the 
probation period from five to twenty-one years. 

They do not propose to exclude foreigners from 
the country, but to admit them, (the old platform 
promised tnem protection and a friendly welcome., 
and Mr. Fillmore, in one of his recent eqpeecheB, 
has repeated its languge;) and when they get 
here, to place them on a level, socially and po* 
litic€dly, with free negroes. If foreigners are 
pouring into the country as rapidly as the Know 
Nothings represent, we would, under the opera- 
tion of this rule, have among us, in a few years, 
several millions o/ white men, of the same color 
with ourselves, possessing equal intelligence, 
equal pride, and equal sensibility wf th ourselves, 
and yet degraded by the laws to the level of the 
free negro. Who would tolerate a proposition) 
to admit among us such a number of free negroes ? 
Not one. Yet it is proposed to make of eul that 
number of foreigners the most bitter and implac- 
able foes to us and our institutions. The free 
negro is not our enemy, because, conscious of 
the inferiority of his race, he aspires not to equal* 
Ity. Bui the uxmaturalized foreigner would M a 



most formidable and* vindictive enemy, because 
smarting under the sting of degradation and 
insult. Civil war, riots, bloodshed in every 
shape, revolution^ and social disorder, would 
necessarily follow from such a policy. If they 
are not to be made citizens of, and amalgamated 
with us, keep them out of the cou n try . Arm your 
forts, and man your ships, and drive them irom 
our coasts as you would an army of invaders. 

3. The repeal of all laws making grants oflands 
to foreigners. 

I know of but one law making grants of lands 
to forei£;ners. That was an act. passed 27th of 
September, 1850, ** to make donations to settlers 
on the pubUc lands in Oregon.'' It ^assigned by 
J\ir. JPiUmore, as PreHdentfand without hU approval 
could not have beconu a law. It is as follows: 

'* Sec. 4. That tivere shall Jie, and hereby ie^ srthted to 
every white settler, or occupant of the public lands— .4m€r- 
ican hcdf-breed Indians tncZtuIcd— above the age of eighteen 
years, being a citizen of the United States, or having iHaIc 
a ifeeiorafMrn. aceording to ttxw, of kis intontivn to become u 
dtizonf or wm ihall make meh a dedaralion on or heforethe 
\»t day of December, 1851, now residing in said Territory, 
or who shall become a resident thereof on or befftv the Ist 
day of Deeember, 1850, and who shall have resMeA Upm. 
and evkivated the same, for four suecsessnpe yean, ana 
shall otherwise conform to the provisions of this act, tba 
quantity of one half-section, or three hundred and twenty 
acres, of land, if a single roan ; and if a married ihan, or 
shall become married withifi one year from ]>eoetabef 1, 
185Q, one section, or six hundred and forty acfes—half Ho 
himself, aad half to his wife."— Sto/ufesirf Large, vol. t^^ 
p. 497. 

That law ought to be repealed. It ought never 
to have been passed. I condemn Mr. Fillihore 
for approving it. But what is to be thought of a 
party that attributes to others as a crime the ast 
of its own candidate ? 

. 4. The thirteenth article of the platform is a 
general indictment against the administration of 
General Pierce, containing many eounts. 

The first count is for removing Know Nothing*; 
from office. Every Know Nothing is, ov was, 
required , on initiation , to take an obul, as follow*: , 
" That you will not vote, n^r give your influenea, 
for any man for any office in the gin of the people, 
unless he be an American-born citizen, in fe,vor 
of Americans ruling America;" that is^ unless ha 
is a Know Nothine, '* nor if he be a Roman 
Catholic;" and **that you will support in all 
political matters, for all political office^) nemberp 
of this order in preference toothers*" Havmg 
sworn to proscribe everybody differing from hits 
in opinion, what right has the Know X<iothin^to 
complain if those difiering from htm prMcribs 
him) 

Again he swears: " That you will, in all polit- 
ical matters, so far as this Order is concerned, 
comply with the will of the majority, though it 
may conflict with your peraonal preferences;" 
that is, that he will submit himself implicitly \^ 
the will of " the Order," and vote as it directs 
him. If the Know Nothing is right in proscribing 
the Roman Catholic, because he owes obediehcs 
to the Pope in religious matters, the Democrats 
are certainly right to proscribe the Know Noth- 
ing who has yielded up his freedom of judgmsnt, 
and owes obedience to ** the council" m political 
matters. 

Again he swears: " That if it may be dons 
legally, you will, when elected or appointed tg 
any official station, conferring on yoa the power 
to do so,, remove all foreigners, aliena> ojf ItouMi 
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Calholics (though th&y m^ be native-born) 
from office or place." 

Now, sir, I have never been a great admirer of 
the spoils system, as practiced by all parties to a 
certain extent, and by none to half the. extent 
that the Know NothiAgs carry it — the practice of 
turning everybody differing from us out of office; 
but I do hold that no man who has taken this 
oath o^ht to be continued in office one moment, 
and allowed to turn out to starve, perhaps better 
men than himself, merely because they profess 
an unpopular Teligious faith, whilst perhaps he 
himself nas no religion at all. / 

The second count is on *< a truckling subserv- 
iency to the stronger, and an insolent and cow- 
ardly bravado towards the weaker powers. ' ' The 
language in Which this count is couched must 
have been borrowed from Major Donelson's 
editorials against Mr. Fillmore, when the latter 
wm making (nodoubt honest) efforts to suppress 
fillibufitering against the island of Cuba. ♦* Truck- 
ling subserviency to Spanish despotism" wasth^ 
aort of phrases in which he daily indulged. I 
may safely leave the brilliant conduct of our rela- 
tions with England, the unanimous commenda- 
tion bestowed on it by Senators, presses, and 
private individuals o( all parties, and the suc- 
cessful and highly honoraole settlement of our 
differences with that *< stronger Power," to refViCe 
the first charge. And I challenge the production 
of one' instance of " insolent and cowardly bra- 
vado towards the weaker Powers." it is not 
true. Never have our foreign relations been on 
a better footing than they are at this nr^ment. 

The third count is on the *• reckless and unwise 
policy of the Administration," " as shown in the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise." For the 
sajEe of comparison, I here present the preamble 
to the Black Republican platform, of June 17, 
1856: 

"Mr. Wilmot then submitted the following report : 
" The Platform, — This conventioD of delegate;}, assem- 
bled in pursuance of a call addressed to the people of the 
United States, without regard to past political differences or 
diviisiong, who are opposed to the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, to the policy of the present Administration, to 
the extension of slavery into free Territory, in favor of the 
admission of Kansas as a free State, of restoring the action 
of the Federal Government to the principles of Washing- 
ton nod Jefferson, and for the purpose of presenting candi- 
dates for the offices of President and Vice President," Sic. 

What diiference is there bet"<v^een the two.' 
The Know Nothing platform says it ought not to 
have been repealed, but says nothing about the 
restoration of it. The Black Republican says it 
ought not to have been repealed , and says nothing 
about its restoration. This is the great and vitcd 

auestion which is agitating the country, and 
ireatening to snap asunder the bonds of the 
Union. I ask again, wherein do the Know Noth- 
ings on this subject differ from the Qlack Repub- 
licans.' Can the Know Nothings, if they get 
into power, any more refuse to restore it than 
the Black Republicans r Both say it ought not to 
have been repealed. 

At a ratification meeting of the friends of Fill- 
more, just held in New York, at which several 
southern gentlemen, members of this House, 
were present, and addressed the people, Mr. 
Ketchum, one of the most influential of the per- 



sonal and political friends of Mr. Fillmore, spoke 
as follows:* 

If either gets into power, the Missouri restric- 
tion will, in my Opinion, be restored. It cannot 
be otherwise; and I leave to others to penetrate 
the future, and tell us the consequences. Some 
of Mr. Fillmore's friends — the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. Duhn,] for instance— say it shall 
be restored, and refuse to vote a dollar 'to carry 
on the Government until the refractory Senate 
and President yield their consent. Others of his 
friends desire its restoration, but seeing no pos- 
sibility of bringing the Senate to terms, are op- 
posed to agitating it during this Congress. The 
southern friends of Mr. Fillmore, who staad en 
this platform, admit that the Missouri compro- 
mise was unjust and unconstitutional, and ought 
never to have been enacted, but seem to object to 
the repeal, because it ** reopened sectioaal agita- 
tion." Does it never occur to such, that the 
surest possible mode which they could adopt to 
keep up and perpetuate that sectional agithtionis 
to aenounce the Kansas and Nebraska bill as a 
great wrong, and yet refuse to aid in«ts repeal? 
Uan they expect tne agitation ever to eease so 
long as they continue to occupy that position? 
A bad law may inflict on the country less injur^r 
than a long and angry agitation for its repeal; 
and if the Kansas and Nebraska bill were as bad 
as they represent it, they can never be justified 
in contributing to keep alive the strife which pre- 
vails in the country. But it is not a bad law. It 
was a great measure of justice and right. It was 
but the long deferred payment of a great debt d-ue 
to Uie Constitution of the country. 

*" Since the speech was delivered, the House of Repra- 
sentatives, on nootiou of Mr. Ddnn, of Indiana, who is et 
the head of the Fiilmore electoral ticket of the State, has 
passed a bill restoring the Miss^ouri coniprnmise— Mr. Ha- 
ven, of New York, the law partner and friend of Mr. PiH- 
more, voting for it." 

What was the Kansas and Nebraska bill, that it 
should be thus denounced ? The Missouri restric- 
tion had always been regarded, by many able 
statesmen of both sections, as a violation of the 



''"As regards the question of slavery, Fillmore will stip- 
port the old compromises to which the faith of all sections 
of the country was pledged. If he had been in the pres- 
idential chair when the Kansas- Nebraska bill was paMed, 
he would have vetoed it. And, gentlemen, why do tbs 
Republicans oppose him ? Simply because he is an taoneSt 
man. [Cheers.] 

" Fillmore is censured because he si^ed the fogitiw 
slave law ; but he could not do otlierwiHe, elected, as be 
was, by the Whigs, whose principles are opposed to the 
exercise of the veto power. He examined the law fully. 
He may not have considered it the beiit law that cou)d have 
been made ; but it was his duty, as President and a Whi^ 
to consider whether it was constitutional or not. He re- 
ferred it to the Attorney General, John J. Crittenden, to 
see if it was constitutional, and he declared that it wb9 
constitutional, and proved it in a very able nnd clear report. 
It was then referred to the Cabinet, and they unanimously 
decided it to be constitutional. Now, I usk the Republican 
party what Millard Fillmore could have done but sign the . 
hill— advised by his Cabinet to do so— its constitutionSLlity 
having been proved? I say, if he hnd not signed it, he 
would have deserved impeachment. [Loud cheers.] This 
is the only objection the Republican parly dare to bring for- 
ward against Fillmore. The man wiio was born amongus, 
who is bone of our bone, and come from the very loins <w 
free labor, shall we give him up for Fremont.' Shall we 
make Fremont the standard bearer of freedom ? [Voices. 
' No, no,' < Black Bepublicaus.' Then groans were gifeB 
for Fr6mont.1" 
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Constitution. The South had felt it as an odious 
badge of her inferiority in the Union, and a stig- 
ma upon her domestic institutions. Those at 
the North, the whole of whose political princi- 
ples consisted of a malignant warfare uppn the 
southern section, had never regarded it in prac- 
tice, had repudiated and spit upon it from the day 
of its adoption, down to 1850, and had never 
valued it except as a stinging reproach to the 
South, to be perpetuated in the statute-book, only 
for the emtification of sectional malignity. A 
large and patriotic party at the North, (th6 Dem- 
ocratic party,) though believing it to have been 
unconstitutional and unjust, yet, with the South, 
labored for its enforcement whilst it was on the 
statute-book, and with us voted" for its extension 
to our acquisitions from 'Mexico. They (the 
whole South and the Democratic party of the 
North) failed in their efforts, and it was repeatedly 
rejected and repudiated on direct votes in Con- 
gress. Even the Nashville convention, which 
was denounced as a treasonable conspiracy against 
the Union, demanded nothing but tne application 
of its principles to the new Territories. 

Thus stood the Missouri compromise at the 
commencement of the memorable session of Con- 
gress of 1850. The friends of the Union and the 
Constitution wished a settlement on the princi- 
ples of that compromise; the enemies of the 
Constitution, and contemners of a constitutional 
union of equal States, refused to accede to such a 
settlement. 

During the session of 1850, the compromise 
measures were passed. Many in the South op- 
posed that settlement on the allegation that their 
section was called on to yield everything, and to 
receive no substantial concession. The whole 
South, as w« all remember, was agitated on the 
subject. The present leader of the Know Nothing 
party, standing now on a platform denouncing the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise, contended 
then that the compromise measures repealed the 
odious Missouri compromise, and that that was a 
substantial concession to our section. One of my 
predecessors on this floor, having opposed the 
compromise of 1850, was denounced for it at 
home on that ground, by leading members of the 
present Know Nothing party of the district. 

At the next presidential election, in 1852, both 
the great parties of the country agreed to make 
the compromise of 1850 "a finality." At that 
election, General Pierce was chosen President, 
and Came into office with a distinct pledge to re- 
gard the compromise of 1850 as ** a finality," and 
to carry out its provisions. During his term, in 
1854, it became necessary to establish territorial 

fovernments in Kansas and Nebraska. In the 
ill providing those governments, it was declared, 
in section thirty-two, as follows: 

" That die Constitution, and all the laws of the United 
States which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the 
same force and efiect witliin the t^aid Territory of Kansas as 
elsewhere witiiin the United Stales, except the eighth sec- 
tion of tlic act preparatory to the ndinisiiion of Missouri info 
the Union, approved Marcti 6, 1830, which, being incon- 
sistent with the principle of non-intervention by Congress 
with slavery in the Suites and Territories, as recognised 
by the legislation of 18o0, commonly called the con^prouiise 
measures, is hereby declared inoperative and void." 

.It was not the Kansas and Nebraska bill that 
repealed the Missouri compromise; it was re- 



pealed by the cor^romise of 1850, and the Kan- 
sas and , Nebraska bill simply declared the fact 
that it had been repealed, and excepted it out 
of the clause of the bill extending the constitution 
and laws of the United States over the new Ter- 
ritories. • Congress could not have extended the 
Missouri compromise over these Territories, con- 
sistently with the pledj^es all parties had given to 
abide by the compromise of 1850. Th»Kansas 
and Nebraska bill may have asserted a falsehood 
when it declared the Missouri compromise incon- 
sistent wHh the legislation of 1850. But it is not 
competent for the present Know Nothing leaders 
to say so, for they told us the same thing in 1850, 
and in 1854 they advocated the bill which their 
present platform denounces. More than that; 
whilst the bill was pending in 1854, they taunted 
a certain portion of the Democratic party of the 
South, and took great credit to themselves far 
having driven those impracticable Democrat»-» 
" secessionists,' ' they called them— to acknowl- 
edge that the compromise of 1850 did repeal the 
Missouri compromise, if time permitted, I could 
present some specimens of oratory of this sort: 

It is a singular fact, Mr. Chairman, that whilst 
the Black Republicans who denounce the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise are persons who 
had passed their whole lives in opposing, deriding, 
and spurning it, so almost all those who stand 
upon this Know Nothing platform now, denounc- 
ing the Kansas and Nebraska bill, are persons 
who advocated, and such of them as were in Con- 
gress voted for, that bill when it was pendingin 
1854, every southern member of the Senate but 
two, and every southern member of this House 
but nine, having voted for it. It found no more 
able or zealous defender in either House than the 
distinguished Senator from my own State, [Mr. 
Badg£r,] who distinctly declared that it was de- 
manded by the compromise of 1850. 

On the 26th of January, 1856, the honorable 
j, gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Meacham] sub- 

I mitted to this House the following resolution: 

<< Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise of 1820, prohibiting slavery 
north of latitude 36" 3(F, was an example of useless and 
facUous agitation of the slavery question, unwise and un- 
just to the American people." 

This resolution was passed by a vote of IO8I0 
93, every Black Republican and: every northern 
friend of Mr. Fill more, except two, votingforit; 
and every Democrat in the House, with every 
southern friend of Mr. Fillmore, except one, 
•voting against it. It seems from this vote that 
the southern Know Nothings then thought the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise neither "un- 
wise," ** unjust," nor "injurious." Yet, in less 
than one month thereafter, the National Council 
denounces the Democratic Administration for the 
passage of the Kansas and Nel)raska bill, and 
these same southern Know Nothings are heard 
singing hosannas to the platform. 

I I The Kansas and Nebraska bill perpetrated no 
I wrong. If the repeal of the^ Missouri compro- 
! mise was a wrong, the wrong was perpetrated by 

the compromise of 1850, signed and approved b? 
Mr. Fillmore, and constituting the mam ground 
on which his friends claim for him the confidence 
and support of the South. It was no sectional 
measure*, it was a tribute to the Constitution, a 
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pledge of peace, an ofTerine to the great principle 
that the people are capable of self-goyernment, 
and entitled to manage their own anairs in such 
manner as they deem best. But if it was a 
wrong, it was a wrong in favor of the South, and 
that section, at least, cannot complain of the in- 
jury. 

It is further objected to the Kansas and Ne- 
braska bill, that it establishes over those Terri- 
tories what is called "squatter sovereignty." 
That phrase, in connection with the politics of 
the country, originated from the admission of 
California into the Union. The people of that 
State, shortly after its acquisition from Mexico, 
in advance of the establishment of any govern- 
ment^y Congress, and without its authority or 
consent, assumed to organize a government for 
themselves, formed a constitution, and applied 
for admission into the Union. This unauthorized 
assumption of sovereign power by the squatters on 
the public land was denominated sqttatter sover* 
eignty. It is the only instance in our history in 
which such a thing has been done or attempted. 
The "'squatter sovereignty" was recognized, and 
the State thus formed was admitted into the 
Union by an act of Congress 5igne(2 and approved 
hy Mr. Jnllmore, In the case of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, no such thing has been done or attempted, 
and, as in most of the other counts of their in- 
dictment, they charge against us what their can- 
didate has done. 

But it is said the bill allows the people resident 
there to prohibit the introduction of slavery be- 
fore their admission into the Union. It contains 
no such feature. The thirty-second section de- 
clares its intent to be " to leave the people thereof 
perfectly free to form und regulate their domestic 
institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States." If the Con- 
stitution allows them to prohibit slavery, then 
the bill permits it: if the Constitution does not 
allow them to prohibit slavery, then the bill does 
not permit it. The power of the people during 
the e:^istence of their territorial government is 
a judicial question to be settled by the courts, if 
a case should ever arise involving the question ; 
and whatever Congress might have said in the 
bill it could not have altered the Constitution, 
not taken the question out of the hands of the 
courts. Whatever may be the decision of the 
courts, I will be content; for I regard the great 
main feature of the bill as infinitely transcending 
in importance any of the minor Questions that 
can be raised under it. And 1 would rather trust 
the question to the people of the Territory than 
to such a Congress as we now have, and are 
liable to have at any time in the future. 

The next specification in the indictment is, that 
unnaturalizea foreigners were allowed to vote at 
the first election in Kansas and Nebraska. 

I do not approve such a provision, and would 
not vote for it, unless compelled to take it in order 
to get what I regarded a good provision of greater 
importance. I certainly would not have voted 
against the Kansas and Nebraska bill on account 
of it. When the Kansas and Nebraska bill was 
introduced, it encountered the most violent oppo 
sitionfrom the|Free-Soilers and Abolitionists — ^the* 
enemies of the compromise of 1850 — ^because it 
proposed to carry out the provisions of that com- 
promise. It was important, in order that a fair 



issue might be presented betweenahose who were 
in favor of sustaining the compromise of 1850, on 
the one side, and those who wished to deny to 
the South the most important boon granted to it 
by that compromise on the bther, that the bill 
should be made strictly conformable to precedents 
in all its other details. Otherwise, the friends of 
the compromise of 1850 might be divided about 
details having no bearing on the main ilisue. 

The bill for establishmg a territorial govern- 
ment for Washington Territory had then but 
recently passed, and had become a law bt thb 

APPROVAL AND SION ATURE OF M R. FiLLMORE. It 

was taken as the precedent on which to frame the 
measure. I place side by side, for comparison, 
the sections of the two bills, in regard to the quali- 
fications of voters: 
KcnvMB and Nebraska bill. Washinfitan hUL 

"That every free white "That every white male 
male inhabitant above the inhabitant above the age of 
a^ of twenty-one year9,wbo twenty -one yean, who ehall 
shall be an actual resident of have been a resident of said 
said Territory, and shall pos- Territory at the time of the 
sess the qualifications here* passage of this act, and shall 
inafter prescribed, stiall be pociseas tbe qualifications 
entitled to vote at the first hereinafter prescribed, shall 
election, and shall be eligible be entitled to vote at the fint 
to any office within the said election, and shall beeligiUe 
Territory ; but the qnalifica- to any office within tbe said 
tions of voters, and of hold- Territory ; but the qualifica- 
Ing ofllce, at all subsequent tions of voters, and of bold- 
elections, shall be such as ing office, at all subsequent 
shall be prescribed by tbe elections, shall be such as 
Legislative Assembly : Pro- shall be prescribed by tbe 
vided. That the right of suf- Legislative Assembly : Pro- 
frage and of holding office vitledj That the right of suf- 
shall be exercised only by frage and of holding office 
citizens ofthe United States, shall be exercised only by 
and those who shall have de- citizens of the United States 
clared, on oath, their inten- above tbe age of twenty-one 
tion to become such, and years, and those above that 
shall have taken an oath to age who shall have declared 
support the Constitution of on oath their intention to be- 
the United States and the come such, and shall have 
provisions of this act." — taken an oath to support the 
Statutes at Large, vol. 10, Constitution of the United 
page 285. States, and the provisions of 

thi3 iict.^*'^Statutes<aLarg§, 
vol. 10, p., 174. 

Comment is unnecessary. 

But not content with letting unnaturalized for- 
eigners vote, for which there was some excuse, 
as they had voluntarily come to our country, and. 
formally declared their intention to cast their lota 
ainong us, Mr. Fillmore approved and signed th9 
bills for the admission of U tab and New Mexico, 
both of which contained the following: 

" Sec. 5. Every free white male inhabitant above the 
age of twenty one years, who shall have been a resident 
of said Territory at the time ofthe passage of this act. shall 
be emitlpd to vote at the first election, and shall be engi6Je 
Ho any office within the said Territory." * * * * • 
'^Proeidedf That the right of suffrage, and of holding office, 
shall ^e exercised only by citizens of the United States, 
inciudtng those recognized as citizens by the treaty with the 
KepubUe of Mexico, concluded February 9, 1848.**-~SM- 
utes at Large, vol. 9, p. 454, Utah biU; vol. 9, p. 449, Ntm 
Mexico biU. 

Approved September 9, 1850. 

To show that we were under no treaty obliga- 
tion to permit them to vote, nor even allow them to 
become citizens, except when we thought proper, 
I give the article of the treaty with Mexico re- 
lating to the subject: 

"Mexicans ♦ ♦ • * ♦ shall be incorporated 
into the Union of the United States, and be admitted at 
the proper time, (to be judged of by the Congress of the 
United States.) to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens 
of the Unitea States, according to the principles of tlie 
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If it i« BO shocking to pennit foreignen to vote 
who have voluntarily oome to onr country, and 
£led their intention to make it the home of them- 
selves and their children, what is to be thought 
of Mr. Fillraore for permitting foreigners to vote 
who had not come in voluntarily, but had been 
whipped in, conquered by our arms, and forced 
into subjection to our laws ? ^ 

It may be as well to remark, that the first Legis- 
lalure of Kansas, in prescribing the qualifications 
of toters, excluded all foreigners irom voting 
who had notbeen naturalized. (Laws of Kansas, 
<( Elections,'' section 11.) So that the ills so con- 
fidently predicted have not flowed from permitting 
them to vote at the first election. 

The next specification is on the ** corruptions 
which pervade some of the departments of the 
Government. ' ' Shades of Gardiner and Galphin ! 
Whither have you fled, that your deeds are so 
soon forgotten ! ! If any one thing above all 
others signalized the administration of Mr, Fill- 
more, and distinguished it from all its predeces- 
Bo¥u and successor, it was *' the corruptions 
which pervaded some of the departments;" not 
confined to subordinates and contractors, but 
reaching to the very highest oflicers under him 
intrusted with the management of affairs. I wish I 
had the ^|ure8 and the facts illustrating Galphin- 
ism and Gardinerism; but I have not, and must 
pass them by. If it had been known that Mr. 
Fillmore would be the candidate, this count would 
certainly never have been placed in the indict- 
ment. For integrity, industry, and fidelity to 
the public interests, I believe this Administration 
may safely challenge a coniiparison with any of 
its predecessors, and I shall remain of that opin- 
ion until something more than a vague and unsup- 
ported charge can be shown against it. 

Mr. Chairman, on a full examination, I find 
llt^ in this platform to approve, and nothing that 
the warmest Know Nothing — the most ardent 
crusader against foreigners and the Pope — must 
not admit to be of less importance than the defeat 
of the Black Republican candidate, t appeal to 
BO" section of the country, but to the friends of the 
Constitution and the Union everywhere, to lay 
aside— or at least to postpone for a time — bicker- 
ings on minor questions, and come up to the great 
work of maintaining the Constitution and the 
Union of our fathers. Bad men are assailing 
them; laborious men are sapping their founda- 
tions; and able men are strivmg to destroy the 
fraternal feeling, without which the Union would 
be a curse. Can we not unite to drive out the 
vermin that are tearing out the cement which 
binds together the massive blocks of the edifice ? 
If we cannot, then are we unworthy the legacy 
our fathers gdve us. 



If foreignism and Catholicism are evils, they 
are northern, hot southern evils. We of the Soutii 
are not afflicted — if their presence is an affliction — 
with any considerable quantity of either. The 
gresft body of the Kfaow Nothings north hav« 
refused to let their southern allies rid them of 
their evils, unless they are permitted in turn to 
rid us of what they regard as our peculiar evil- 
slavery. Failing to get the consent of their south- 
ern associates to any such peciprocity of kind 
offices, they have abandoned ** the order," and 
joined with the Black Republicans in a war on 
the South. Let the southern Know Nothings 
in like manner cease their war upon the ** pecu- 
liar institution" of the North, and uniting, for the 
time being at least, with the Democratic party, 
aid us to achieve a victory over sectionalism and 
fanaticism— aid us to mamtain the Constitution 
and the Union — aid us to strike down the trea- 
sonable #ag of Black Republicanism, with its 
sixteen stars, and bear aloft that old flag of thirty- 
one stars, whose increasing galaxy is emblematic 
of the increasing glories of the Republic. , Let 
them conquer themselves, and all the old prciu- 
dices of party, and aid us to achieve the salvation! 
of the Republic by the triumphant election of 
BucHANAK and Breckinridge. 



APPENDIX. 
Extract from the $peeeh of Hon. Samuel Ji. Sndtky of TwHt 
nesMee^ delivered in tlu Home of IUpre9eniaHve»t JtfrU 4> 
185e. 

*« Now, who, I a^k, were those who elected that gentle- 
man, [Mr. Banks ?] I have before me the names of seventy- 
five members, elected a$ Know Nothings, who voted /or the 
gentleman from Massachusetts for Speaker. On the final 
ballot it will thus be seen that, of those elected to thi« 
House by the Know Nothings, or Americans, seventy-five 
voted for the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Basks] 
for Speaker; and that gentlemen may examine the claaaifi' 
cation 1 have made and correct any error that may be in ii 
I give the names aa follows : 

" Know Nothings, or Americans, voting for Bmik$ on the 
final ballot : 

« < Messrs. Albright, Allison, Ball, Barboar, Bennett of 
New York, Bingham, Bishop, Bradshaw, Butflnton, BurliD- 
ffame. Campbell of Pennsylvania, Campbell «>f Ohio, Chaf* 
fee. Clark of Connecticut, Clawson, Colfax, Comins, Co- 
vode, Cragin, Cumback, Damrell, Davis of Massacbusetta, 
Dean, De Witt, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Flagler. Gallo- 
way, Grow, Hall, Harlan, Holloway, Howard, King,iCnapb^ 
Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Kunkel, Letter, Mace, Matteeoi, 
McCarty. Miller of New York, Morrill, Norton, Pearcc, 
Pelton, Peimington, Perry, Pike, Purviancc, Ritchie, Rob- 
bins, Roberts, Robison, Sage, Sapp, Sherman, Stanton^ 
Stranoban. Tappan, Thorington, Thurston, Todd, Tn^n, 
Tyson, Wolbridge, Waldron, Watson, Welch, Wood, and 
Woodruff. 

" To the first list must be added the name of Mr. Speaker 
3anks, who, it is well known, was tlie champion of (A« 
Order ia this House during the Thirty-Third Congress. The 
Speaker of this House, at bis election, received the vofea 
of sevenQr-five members w^o were elected by the KwlfW- 
Nothings, and twenty-eight who were elected by the AboUh 
tionists, or Republicans, and did not receive the vote of a 
single member of the Democratic party." 
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TO THE VOTERS 

OF TBB 



FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 



ov 



NORTH CAROLINA. 



The views presented in the accompanying communicatioii, would have 
reached you in the form of a " Buncombe " speech on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, but, from January until within a short time past, the state 
of my health has not been such as to admit of any exertion in speaking ; and 
now that only twenty working days of the session remain, with business 
Plough unacted on to employ the House for months, I do not feel that it would 
be just to the House or the country for me to consume one-fourth of a day's 
fitting in discussing a subject on which no present a(;tion is asked in Congress. 
Hence I have adopted the ancient mode of presenting to you my views in 
the form of a circular. 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

L. O'R BRANCH. 
WABHiNii^TON City, May 12, 1858. 
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DISTBIBUTIW OF PUBLIC LAIDS. 



INCREASE OP TAXATION. 



At the commencemeut of its presefnt session, Congress was informed by the 
. Secretary of liie Treasury that, in consequence of the sudden and unforseeu 
conunercidl revulsion, the means qf the Govemilrient were insufficient to meet 
the demands upon it ; and on hi^ recbnamendation, Congress authorized him 
to borrow twenty millions of dollars^ to be repaid in one year from date. It j^ 
generally understood, though not yet officially communicated to Congre^ that 
having-exhausted the twenty millions already borrowed, he will' be compelled 
tjo ask for authority to borrow thirty millions more, to enable him to carry the 
^overmnent through the crisis t^rith untarnished credit. Thus it will be eeen, 
tJiat, after using all its income from public lands, tariff, and other sources, the 
Government will probably be compelled to borrow fifty millions of dollars, 
du^ring the present and next years to meet its obligations. Here is not only no 
surplus in the treasury, but the Secretary, with the aid of the twenty million 
loan, can, with difficulty, meet t^e daily demands made upon him, and im- 
pojrtftut public works ordered by Congress, remain unexecuted. Even if therei 
shouM be a revival in business, his embarrassments must be istill greater next 
yeiar, because then he is to pro^^ide for the regular and ordinary Appropriations 
Congress is now making for the service 6f that year ; and in addition t6 repay 
flie twenty millions already borrowed. 

At this juncture, when every prudent public officer is endeavoring to hpsband 
ijhe r^ources, and reduce the CipetrsfeS of the Government, so that it may meet 
it^ pecuniary engagements without Uyitig additional taxes on the people, a 
party has arisen in North Carolina, which urges. m& and my colleagues to vote 
m favor of a proposition to withdiaw ' frbm the treasury the proceeds of ^e 
sale of the public fends, and give it to the States, to enable them to build rail- 
to^. - 1 d<> not belie;ve the^e ,ft?^ ten oie^iil^ers of Aq H^c^e who wQuld yote 
IqIT such a proposition,, upl^s tjiie {)eculi0r,repre8entatiiveB of the mfinufact))^!;}^ 
interest would doi sQ* foir the »^e ^ th^ .bgmit^ it would afford to their fsim^ 
ap4 1 an^ ¥ot sure that there i^ o^.ipember who wooM t^ upon hiniseif thd 
r^ppp^ib.ility oif proposing i% to Cc^i^gresai at this time. If it should be proposed) 
i iutfil^d to vote.egainjat. it; aiud the (^hiQCt pf th}* communicatioin is to.sta^ tb^ 
^?eia^OQ» <rf^y opposition. The^TQ|ui€«ii^ s^^giy^n in ^efi&repce to the opimopf 
of naaiiy respectable and intelligent perspi:^ %miQUgi^my constituents, whiQ!^ 
erpoEs even, are e;]^titled to respeptfjil consideration^ a^d who ftre npjb.litiely..t9 
^r wheu fully, inforaaed. 

Before prooeediag. to my njain oi^ect, I desirojto say thM the TotoJ jggyA 
at the last session of Congress, in company with ^1 my colleagues, ai^,pn4d-}i^ 
the Representatives from Virginia^ to deposit the surplus revenue with the 
St^tQS, in no degr*ie sanctions distribution. The two measures are not oply 
ioUlIy unlike, and founded on different principles, but they are, and have 
always been, antagonistic measure^.* In 1836, Gen. Jackson, Mr. Calhoun, Mr, 
Buchanan, and every leading Deipocrat, except Mr. Benton, adopted depos^ 
9A the- adversary policy to distribution.' The' former being the iDempcr^tifc 
policy — ^the latter; Whig policy.' "Thia'Dfeiriocratic party favors low tariffs and 
no( twflii& in the. treafii^ty^ )>ut swb^iiit^ oppoitemtsi in their «ageroe«i I0 ftVor 
tlid.iii^ii£»ctuiipg jLBto[est ifc66p ihtf UfiSk 90.higK a» tot acicumulikte a\.9T}q^ 
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in the treasury, our policy is to return the money, as nearly as may be, to the 
people from whom it ouffht not to have been taken, by depositing it with the 
States niiti)rit<is called lot bt t|e GoT^ehnveny aiyl' ^uf^in^ the tiiri|F fil |to 
the poidt fit WhiA if wilF bAn^ ill no 'edx/te toonisy tian'is ^niecfed'to' demy 
expenses. In giving that vote, we were carrying out that policy, and striving 
to defeat the schemes of the speculators and pliyderers who were hanging 
around Congrea^cc^rruptiog itenv^b^feL ^nd rpoll);Lti^r11ie>foui)tains of legis- 
lation. The sutptuslao- linger ^xiJts, afa& ^t 14 to -be I<»ped^tnai another will 
never be accumulated. Unworthy appeals to the cupidity of the States, are 
constantly made by the advocates of dStributroh "; and the people are told 
of jtjhe streams^ of gol^ to flow iptp their State tre^uries if the.lapds are diyvJed. 
F6i4;unately, we are not wiiiout experience as to the depth -^d volunyj of th^ 
stream^ and it. is not suflScient jio tempt th^ Virtue of even a poor and frugsJ 
people. In 1841, an act was passed distributing the procee<ls of the public, 
lands amongst the States, under wKich, North Carolina received for , " its 
^are,'' $23,147 — not enough to pa^ for one mije of railroad. On the other 
hand; in 1836,jtherebein|; a sui?plus ii> the treasury,, arising almost exclusively 
from the tariff o^ in^ports, instead of squandering it on politi^^al favorites, ^jid 
fn tiselesa. worts to favor particular localities, the Democratic par^. deposited 
ft with the fetates. . Under that law, the deposit act, North Carolma receivfii 
$l,'i33,'7.57, which now constitutes a part of her school fund. This is no. 
argument in favor of surpluses. .They are amongst the greatest evils that can 
befall us.. But how pitiful is the. bribe offered by distribution of the lan^! 
"Whenever there i^ a surplus in the treasury that can be spared without 
rendering necessary an increase of taxes, the Democratic policy of deposit .allows 
^e States tb.have the u^e of it; but it refuses to take from the mas$ of tJhe 
people by taxation, in order to give, to a few by distribution. Ther^ bemg no 
surplus, but, on the contrary, a deficiency of means, let us see what will be tiie^ 
effect' of withdrawing thfe land inoney from the treasijry^ \ If we take the 
average of the last three years^ we-wijl fiiid that it requires to pay the expenses 

(?f the Government for each year^.'. ♦ .' * $'70,544,94i 

^f ttis, th^ land brings in. . . ^. ,.*..•......•.., . .,.6,178,744 

Leaving to be raised by taxation. •..•.,... $62,866,200 

(See Annual Report of the Secretly of Treasury, p. 281.) 

ThU lart fittba is raised by atarrjir oti import*, the opefration of whi6h I witt 
explfiin, by taking won and sugar, f6f' examples. A theffehant brings into the 
country, froto aliroad, ten dollar^' werth of iron or su^ar; when he latlcfe it; h^ 
fe compelled to pay at tibe cu^m^ho^e, as tax to the Gkyverriihent, two'dollrti* 
find a. half. Of eou#se,' when lie selts it; to^ the' farmer,' he is obliged to charge 
twelve doIlaTs and a half fyt thiaft which he cbtild liave sold for ten d<)llarB, if 
lie had t>aid no tax on it. ' So ifrith almotrt evety article lised by thepeopl<>; 
Move than one^^urth of every Wore account paid by^a farmer goes to the 
^Vemment. Thkis* imUreet taxation, and it is fotir times as great as^'ftie 
direct tax which is collected by the sheriff;^ the indirect tax paid by the people 
^f NorUi Caroliira to.the ^Federal Government ' b^ihg about two millions of 
dollars per yeat. v ' 

tf' thejfands or 'their proceeds- are divided -aiaSfj^ngsl the States, 

the. Government. wijl still need, . . ,"• . . ^. . ;U;' $70,544,94^ 

miU the', present tax laW only. brings in.,^'ij., ..:•.......' 62,366,200 



..tg 



It IS cle^r that Congress must increase thie JEax, so as to bring into 

V the treasury th6 difference of. . . : r'ri'i^'irr • v • r •'• •v* - •• • • • t!M7^,744 

: nml Is a) common seme pvopotti^ii^hkb'nb dnj^^H dfi^te. If Qov«ni^ 
mtfit^m^MfMy tbe j^fifopedy (m^frliSAk H hdi t^M. hr-patt to pay its eatpouwa, 
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itia«{feiiie(ta«e:ibd tekesy^fet tbej^ aire it$ only r^Mno^reBOUisce, ^ go Into 
bankraptcy. When the increase is mad^ the laddMonal tlEix impoted ap<ya' 
Novm OaqoHna would he $2t^^616«^-^ur present Stote tax being only ab<int 
t^BOfiOO. To give a realising idea/ of the in6i^ea0ej I win say t^at a pet^oa now 
pimag ton d^Iws to the dt«riff for State tax^ t^ll h^ r^nired to pay in addl^' 
tMo, BIX ddllam to tiift Oovemment to mafce up the deficiency Caused by t^ 
dnriffkni of the ynd'nion^3|l ^ 

.; Not- wishing td cokpiio^te my statements; I have ndt aUuded to certain in- 
eUesti^expe&seSj whioh wiU-imke the tax in peaiil^ much larger than I have 
alAed.. FoFinstancey'to o<)lteet iBt^t- m&lic^n of-^oUttrs by sale of lands, and 
pisoe'it mthe 4»iea«aiy^httre, and thei^ divide it ont amongt^ Ibhe States, and 
oottect ei^t inillknui more ^ma the people by a tariff to replace it, involves 
large expenses for ag^ts, and heavy orawbaehs. T^e home manufacturer atiKy 
tairas his bounty on levBiy increase of the tariffl Intelligetit men can estimate' 
tiMse additioiis for themselves. I liiiiik I conld demonstrate that the tax on 
thepebpte-will be double what I have estimated it, bntii^ilflioiitgoingintoany eo?n- 
troverted calculations it is great enough to show that this is feimply a proposition 
tio incceue iaxes' lor^ the beriefit of sohemers, witftout'any corresponding advan- 
tages to the peojile. 

I yieid to no one in my aj^feciation of ^e ifltpprtaace of. railroads. Tbey- 
stQ flie great dvilizeri of .the age — the grandest tritimph of inan^s in^ 
teflect-r^be |;reatb«!t achiev^nen^ of mind oiner inert inatter. I hope to* 
see iiier iinoe when, without any material inorease of taxation, evs&ry 
Mtei^ in .my State will be able to deposit a load of produce at » 
radlr<md . dej)<^ and reium . home at night. In out State the loqotootivjp! 
ba&^ahedi ilp (l&e sleeping' efaeigies of a greftt people, aiid is transforming; 
wasted fields into blooming gardens, and aronsing men and women from the 
'#dl knd/heavy sleep that dwells with sa^factlon upon the past, into 't^e 
liE^ht intoU^enee 'thiit looks to a glorious ftrfeure. iHie ]t>emopratic partf 
ia :^edg«d -to tibe polky of improving the State by railroads as rapidly as 
il»Jiike«ttt']ftnd^re80iureQS,will ju8t;ify. Sinee 18$0 we have constructed mo^ 
than 400 miles of first-class roads from our own resources' alone—for two* 
8tieqeBti(V€^y6iKra'the superintendent of common schools has reported -one bun- 
dared itnd i% diotisand of oor children at school ; and yet the distribution^ 
iitsf^idigiit torepreftent Norlii Carolina as stewed in ignorance and languish- 
in^in poFei^4 .JBbimaeu^dn those who would disjpataffe their own ^tete,. and 
tefoae W«ll ciedit fot^ tiie'bottndi% advance she is m^ng'in proq^rit^'andl 
iriteUigtJnoei tJf «he8bouJd derive money from the distribution of the publie 
limie{wiliii«thich]to'pi<BhWh«^^ more rapidly, her people %ill 

btfvrta be tioied to^sappiy'the defioietcy thue made in «he Federal Treasury;^ 
asBdiif itJi^afe to betaxed,' I would ratheJ* it shotdd be done by her own leg- 
islature, the members of which are ^sponsible to the people, than by Congt^iss^ 
ypboBiiifaakvtB ake^not r^pOtt«ible to them, and are dften hostile to thieir 
JB^urabtL .•."■■ ■ .'./•■ 

. ilfach.afll.p^ae p|iitt)adfl^ 'I am unwilling to see my constituents ta'xed* to 
baid' them, exo^t* by their own representatives in the ^te Legislature, 8t'Su<^ 
titrtevjiii48uch manner, and tof such extent as th«y -deem Wise tod pru^^^^ * ^ 

- ir«fw», ihen/diat if at any timedistiribtitionwodld be expedient, it is highi;^ 
iiMKpbdssnt at the i>reseni , ; 

- 'il. Beeaai90^the^<>v«mment is in debt, and borrowing mo'ney to carry oni ita 
opeiMidDS^ and ^ eounse eannot spare eight millions of dollars per annumf. ' 
' % iBiioaiib Jl'WoHki tender necessary a large itictoase of tihe tariff tax. ' 
. i. J[Bb<H9qMriitiaa ocrveert^att^npt to take frcan-the people more money thanr 
their immediate representatives dare to take from them for railroads, '* 
' A. Bdcansd ^it ttakea €eiiigre88 tiie tax gathereiss ^r the States, th^% 

§DdaBgerii]g4h«:iiid<^nd«nce <^ the States, and plaeing ih[e propieiliy of^my 
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oomtitaeo^, lOi Jibe jmmu^^.^ hoiy.nuV i^eqpipQ^bjk kfh theiiiy lasdi flAirqr$ 
ilidiffereiifc--Qfte|i.bo$JjJt^to:tl^^ 

• From « ve|!y Q$|*ly^ p^ri^d in f^w^stf^Tfy thd owiierahtp of . uie tinapp]x>{adih 
ted hB4a lyii^ wiiM^in tl^ l^it^ c^ jljb« IJiii^o^ bi». b^n a 8dbjiect:of fray 
contentioii^ It ib well. ^Qi^. thii^.i^^. having emUiMei ike dAj&di^mm 
Confederation, it retarded the '^formation of a moret pev&db DfnidB,^ >6eaaie ct> 
the States riQfiMmg. to r^i|]ir tJle. OpD^ilntipn ftud joiiijAhe Union witboota 
gjUffMtei^ of th^iequftl. iPgiltB tiifnf .«teimed. Happily out AweaiiOM /^«i».ait> 
jti$t 8;^ tb^y wefQ yrMof %p$.>rfiFe.; at]id it aeeming just : that tbay wad gcftAfti 
l^od^shoald pay .^4je?|j^Dftf» f^ J8^#riip^ thfem fwmi Qie*b Jferitaltiyaiid >c«de, 
tier^a, t^at|tii%r>.^bf>,.pajfji^Q. ^i^^es; shoidd jbtre the UtaMf all tbe Staliea 
s^irend^r^ tbe^'.<4^N9^ t^ithe.^eii^ral CrOF^fiuiieaKt.Qi^ikft^ ^he pfty^ 

meot. of .the Key^i|1^(^Qj^x d^bt, Tbw leauiily did oonimotB sonae ai^ ebinand&r 
hc^e^y diiapel t^e fdopd .tb^ dUTki^^d tb^: tery dmiiiof oar exkt0isce.as juL 
iod^pendent natioa^ai^d ^t%|QpUIK>n.the'. 701:7 fr0»ti^ie6e;«l;tdi6:OoaB^^ 
aA iMustriouft ei;ai^le of n^^^b ^tiiotiam. : : : ' 

,Tbe land^ thi^ b^ai^e tbe>]^iQ^^rty e^iibeselr Oq 
disposed of as all its powers were to be exercised, for the eqni^ benefit, aa aioar 
as m%ht b% of the peopl^of .mA Mi «U tbi^^fi^tes. .Thoy are not ;tbe pro- 
perty of the Strtfft».ii9r qf .tbft.p^opfe «l4 to.idy i^ak. tiiei €k)veHWB|en4 lioUa^ 
them as an agent* f^ s» a^ tF^Btee, i^ rtbe. ^tfi^ ia iHofc <mljr:iim!f¥acta&tedl»r 
ap^rthing coos^tc^^ed in it^ titk V^}^ bnt ia attribaljng fo it« dkaaractermitk- 
iKhioh it oannot be ibic^^t^ by any.aotion pf atself tir^of 4be States, sare-isiAfi 
i^anner.potnted 0Qtib>r ^i^^ding .the Comtili»ti<^. Hc^ing^tbie iaM lioc iflffii 
^^mmmo^ delense^^d jr^B<$rftrweSI^]^,!* it would, be A' ididatiim of iia fibtf^-ad 
iWg . aa it oontinn^ to ^old it «it ^aU, iU> tapply it Jto tbe mpamt^ Hse df i itt ^or 
a.fart ot t«bc^.$ti^. So longji^ tbue Qovernmont <coBtinQ|ds,to own'tbeilaiiMiy^ 
it ntiaat be, applied to tbe cp^ktm^ a9.Q<m1(radi9tiiigi»shed from ih^Aq^riM:^ 
oi the. Stipes, and, oak^. be japplji^d- iQ W> otherj^ay. . OeeanoBftl graiit8:.;6f>i^»* 
aoaable anipunt, m^ to junproye its prbp^j, Or :ta pw!>ehase ex»a4)tiittjfiDDia 
taxation,-dQ noji vipj|^t«^,4ibis pri^cpi^e.. / . 

^orth Qarolii^ j» eBtitled.to 9hare efiaiiJly with }llim»^ and AdEaif»a8^iik>pvo^. 
poz^ion to- their >ei^c1iy:e <^n.tfibation^y jn ike advantagfi» to be deirited from ^ 
itm public Ja.^dJ^. 4^d yrhatf^yf^ fsyst^m m\\ iseo^ure, Ip if<wdi Claw>liD&|fc,i la^d-tA 
^very other Stat0, the epjpymeQtjef tiiis, equal fight^ ought, In niy.0piiiifm,;td 
be adop^ Our ^i^. wj^ll be es^^t, and atricuy j^st in the aticeitalnmcBat ' 
of ri^ts-4but whftpib^r.rigbte a?/e recpgmased^.no SJIjate will beimQDOjrfijMiJriii 
Uoite in^king liberal grftnt?> not violatii^gtbeiibQye |ff|nciple»,i&r.ft«bbiwh 
^t of settlers i[^ tie vilderRfiSl, a large portion of .whe«>> in. eriery B^w-Slata^ 
hai?e issued frcm heir: loi^Siiind tp who^. trelfajpe s^e is neithitf boa^miiriiib^ 
different. • . * . . • * ,. . .• ^s! 

I Until after th^ ei^ti^ctipn pf the.Btevolntiqi^iy^debty nihicfa. oeataadrdaisiig' 
General Jackson^s administration, no proposition was made, so far as IJbaMEf 
to treart the publiciland^ Qthei^wi^e than as a &qd to beiipplieilyjl^ecdl icAer 
ftiida of the GovQ^ni^Qi^, U> the p^ymeikt of its aeibU. s^ ^]qpen3ea« ; Siiutd 
that twe various p^ppp^itipns hj^ve bee^ xo^^^ alj bM^vi^ for their obje^. to 
deprive th|^ GoYernment of the/rey^nufi i% deriyep from thieia, and all Jwiiid: on 
the fallacious idea tnat the revenue is no longer neededr If tbe.palitMlal aiSt 
I^tiwn bed arrived vhe» th^ ^tt^Mrs of gpyemmenta might be leoodiuted with- 
out xom^^i th^Uf v^^if wemi^t baai^h.^ejbaxrgatfadi^ ]ii2id.i^etGittbQifk-» 
house .o£cer^r^a94. ^t.o.»ly ti^e ^ublip laod^ bnt.tttie ndit^^ an^ all lOtMr {Kro- 
mffy of the Gpvftrm^u4 9^ht * be giii^^en a^ay^ Smt .iio mdi. haff^y Mb .iias 
befalleii u^\ .. .. ■.■:• ^ .' ', . . ... -.; .-.. .. -•ii. ;' .. .*•: 

I haye, sbowp tbl^titbe peejikle.iaf the Ul^ited Stat^ 9m tHced, hemlyita^ied, 
i^rj^e eii{^[KKi^ of :ih^:6p¥em^ mi ^^mug lo/^ii. ffa;e^i«a(to]9ftlyi4|^ir]i^ 
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niBv soheitMs^ Klsi the pf66«i1v^ ' ilicredfte the btttdens of itb!^ mmi !bf ^er 
iMoefltof'tbefdW. • . 

I-propose to preseiipt'ngr tieWB iti" regard to such of 'tbe diirtiflWitioTi s^heiiiiftEf 
aihstve advocates emoagh to mate them w^brthy of attefttiom^^and the qtie^^dtt' 
Ipropbse U> myself is, ^a* nouar will most csMAHrLY sEctTKE to itA<5H' 

AKB ACL TBB SfAffSB^ AK BCJlTAIr l>A«nriCIPAtlON IK TH« filCVXil'lf fl DXRITiSD T^nOli 
Ittl! PPBLIO LAirBSf 

Xbe policy ^hich best fhlflte this reqnif^ttient is^ in my jtidgmeiit, lire cKfh^"^ 
tntionflil aikd expedient pdHey. Bqualitrf is thie et/d ; diitti«)ation,sale, dhdsldR^ 
airo bat means to the end. ' .* ' 

I. TJ'bK HofitfBSTEAD I*B0jPpSITION. 

That, is a proposition to give one hundred and "sixty ^cres of land, free ot 
charge, to any person^ native or foreigner, who will go and live on iU This i» 
a favorite project with the Red and Black Republicans, and I am. sorry to s^,, 
finds some advocates in the Democratic ranks. Having discussed.it very fully 
at the first session of the last Congress, I do not propose to dweti oh' 'it iH>w. 
My vi^trs on it will be fotrnd-ln Appeadix to Cong. uloH list Sees. 34th Con- 
gress. It is vagabondism m&de meritoriotis — idleness and improvidence re*^ 
warded. My preeent purpose leMs me only to inquire whether it would ojyerat^ 
^ffat&Wy, wh^er for good ^r for evil, on all the StAttes of the tJhibn— Which 5fi» 
sdmoiiently answefod by tibe^simplls abatement that it is a propositioli to tise the 
eommion propeHy to bribe otr population to kave us, and that a citiziEm o( 
Nortii Carina cannot^ whilst he remains such, take advantage of it. He mxuit 
cease to be a oiitzen 6t Noil^ OfkroHna, and become a citiizen of ct^ 6f Hd 
Western States, in oi^der to en^^ himself to t^e bounty of his GoveriimeM. 

II. The ACTUAL J^ISaE-lilBUTIO^.AMpJWlBTipK.SxATJS^ QW Tm»^QlfiaY,4^m». 

ipaOM THJS SAIj5S py LAHD^ * .f : ■ 

. Tliera is soi»^tbi)ig jji ,||^e.4di^a of piaking tke States of tiie TJnioB 3^^gR)«n 
riecipieD,ts of n^o^ey from the Federal 'Treasury, standing .defendants, if ii0t 
supplicants, and annual pilgrims, if not mendicants, to the ic^er^I head>. shpclci 
ing to all my notions of tibe relations that ought to subsist between the two 
authorities. Notbiag. is better eateulated to destroy ^he just infinence e? the 
States aa checks * on. ^dend abua^, and /themembeis cf '^taAe Legislatuns wffl 
sooQ feel theipsdves released fcosoftUi the usual inceoitivca to economy wheii 
tbey can trans&r tiie reapomibility ic^ imposiE^^ taxes to iftdistant and eomparili 
tivdy irresponsible ailthority. It i& the .tax bill that b]«Dg» home to eaKSh ifeidi' 
vidual voter the enormity of e^trarv^gant expe^diturea, aitid few legisi^c^ 
would practice economy if l£iey were iiader ao respoMiiititjV'for the tat ^11 
necessary to meet their appropriaiioiis*- . •:• . • ' : i 

Andtber objection to. th» plan is, tdnAtnuch a syitem^ier^n if by unjust eom- 
j^iances in the .finst instance it could b^;pai^sed9 could nbt beaaved ^mtc^pi^id 
asoept by the old Srtait^s ebiistaBitiy suMitting to thel csaotions of like neW 
States. Creating no vested righite fcir tike fntofe,. tbeie.'yoaifi be u&eeaaing agit 
Wion for its r^eal; and we kn6w that it would be repleakd, not only fmA 
Qdr knowledge o!f the inereaabtg strengih of iibe land States^ but item otu' eti^ 
fkefie^ee at a former peidpd^ when thoee Stiitesi wero modb/ lifess potest in iS^ 
gress ftnd Piesidentiai eleotions than at present 

In Septenib^, 1841, an aet was paissed.;!^ Congress ftir the distrib^tjbn^ 
tber pikHseeds of ^e publie knds amonest tiie Stated, ft proinded that ibeb^Mt 
eeDt.«di the, net {Proceeds of sales wi&tn tibeir ffinalBfHdioald be|Mdd ^to^m 
fttates oi Qhip^ in^aaa, Uliiioiis, Alabama^ Miaao^iri, Mjeiissippi, Ladisifln&i -i^ 
Isatmas, and iMicK^ani; that badh of tkebe.niaa Siatte dumld be entitled tb 
aeleet and take fire hfw^dred UuttiaaAd! Aci:«% and .thfet (ihe balance of die^pr^ 
0^8 should be ditided aeiid'^BHsdly alnongat aU tiie Slates, ihe nhielaom 
^mouecatediincliriedy aoqcpdoig ^oiledcittl p^ulatj^Qiu , Xhe ikr^ed .nine^seK 
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acquired a vested right on the passage of the act, and of whidL'noisubsQillMWfc! 
|ep^^ of j^e luw, cQuld [^ir^st^ ti^io^ Th^i Stiatec )ftU gcft one ^sentitaDUQal'^Vi- 
dj^^.ai^iounting to a n^^-pittaD^^; /and ()p 3Qth itug«»t following, less /thto 
on^^j^eaj; after its p^s^^o^iaii^ ]b^y ,the< saae Coneref^ im%]^Bd pawedut, tii{e>i^tl 
ij^ repealed* It w^ pre$w<tedir:»t th^, tllPW^ tbat?^ .fto%W9»'i€fr the*ben«B^ 
of the old States, and to secure to them "their share of the puUb -landi)'} hnti' 
ibe sole effect of it wa^ to;|n$^e m^piifie^^ptigiaiitl^ito the( UndiState^ tbaibOil^ 
aJjTfia^iif'reqeiyed so mnph. • ^ire h^v^ po ingllt tQ^allrabiite fra^uWl i&eiigtmt 
io others merely because their acts result fraudulentljr^;bvAi>it.)s. a, signsfidaBk- 
feet that the individuals who had passed it,, almost without €|xception.rjvo^ 
^or the l\ill by which it was Repealed. Such is oiir experience) iand all the 'ex- 
perience' \i^e have of flie disiribiition p6licy.' I respectfully isubmit that pie 
policy is not thereby c6mmen<Je.d to 6ur approval. ; Ofj^st^bse.qp'erit distrfbtrjiion. 
sobemes -the most famous is-^ *',''. 

/ IIL;"BiKHNKT*8.f.A/ri> Biu.." • . ' i ^ . . ) Nni . . . i .: ... • 1. 1 •• 

. It>pj^pp8ed to giv^;tci.the.n«w States aupfttiticii ^y.9Xjiiig fijom one to fonir. 
Bulli<>n»,pf acre^ ^ac^9 a^ amounting m.w^ aggneg^ to about fo4y miUions 
of acre^-t-^abo^t double tb^-^ea of th^ StiM^ i>i No^ <Carolina-^and to'dilvidc^ 
^e.bal^^ce. eq.ually E^naiongst all thje States the preserved Stages inclUdedv 0]E^ 
in:pther .words, after tbeiiQw,St»t«a had selected out^U that vjraa worth ha.viti|^ 
the old States wore to be gra<^iously p^rmitt^d to ^0 upoarihemselTseaitbe 

' WfdfBn of the revise and worlbks^ iland, wbieb.wo<lli'b9«e beeii vtoxae ^ioTivti 
tj^an.^ g?ft of the whole to. thfc Ivew States, becnos^ it would have imposed 
upo^ l^a a burden, witl^ut ^e possibility lOf Abene^.. 'Theiiot of l^tHmsl^ 
bai enough, but Bennet's bill was as much worse as the new States ^pre 

* M6t^g^, The new Stetes ar^'still stronger now, ^nd growiYrg more S(i eryery 
day; and when distribution is talked of now, I meaij Witti (\x8ie who alonfe bjivef 
fttrehgtfti to i^ass it, it means giving ajl the pi^oceeds of ;the lattdg to the riew 
8tttt^s,'!eav{i5g the expenses of acquisition and mai?a^^tnerit tp' be borne outl 
ol 4be= eommon treasury. ''*'' 

• lY- The next prbjecti is, Ttra diVisiojt of th« lai^ds' tHBMbBivK^ AMONoar 
ttm SxATSS. Muck that i hkvie s&id about the Aistjribtition- 'of thie proceeds, 
iFiU anally apply to ihis project. It^ possesses one advantage,' hc(wevftrv ^ 
titis: : rf sitioh an act was passed; it could not .afterwiards ibe i^epealed so as. to' 
diveisttilw title out of.tiie States. It^ould beia final aid (complete dispofijtioni 
, ofthie 'subject so far its Oongpe^ as ooneeroild'.) in addition lo which, ifia»y 
tilJIifc it ^ore free horn constitutional difficulties; but,' theve are olQeotions 
peculiar to this plan, which I will briefly notice. ■' ' : 

-jfThe plan contemphites aft equal dtvisibtL by metea :a«d bctonds, havii^--re- 
gfurdio quality, valiie^locations ire.,.apd tbe assignmentt to each State of ib| 
diare to be holden is fee siidple. There is isomethiag^gyanld i»theidei oif^tims 
MicdliBg out the Bwiky mofnntams^ witti its buffiilO) its wolves, and its Indiik&s; 
but. we zni^t as weii attemjit, with chain and compa^ lo ^avc^el out the staikjt 
finniune»l above usysso asto assign to eadi .State aft eqtal ntonber ol the 
Imppy beings with wibom the ima^trntion deliehts to people t^ose planets^ tlMt 
in their majestic course through me heavens look do'wn Upon us with euob 
1iteftd|jr 6ffu%ence. If we atten^pt & division, acl;ordin^ ' to iquslMy aiid" vake, 
it w^d be ]mpraotipable,.beeause th&Tast wiklemiess is^unexplbred, and^nKKr* 
tsf B»an oanndt nbw assin bounds to the fert^e'dand and; circnimBaril)ie. die 
ll8(rr0Q8i, If Wa diviiiej by parallels of lalitude> anA .bngitittle, it would be 
fyxi^ when the wa;fe efiaeittleinentiiftd reached and: ap^meiiit U> view^ thai 
some States had got>ihe bk^en said iiiiinhabitabl»>t^^JB^«that eohslstikte « 
bui^vpart of it, whilst others had gotcthe Yaloabie diiFer bottoms and fevtOe 
thm^. iMb system 5F poiiey ought toreceiv^ thefsppiwb^Uate'of a^tateaman^ 
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i tliAt treats ike affairs of ^nt^RV to If^k, . aad leere^. wjiiole ^s^pires to the de^ri 
I tiiiy assijgned t^em by fickle xh^nce.: ,/ . / . • / 

feut suppose this difficulty overcome, and that Nbrtli CaroKna has asaigaed. 
to ber, by metes and bouii4^,. witjx rivers and mountains for her boundairies, a: 
&rtile and valuable tract of her own si?e this side the Rocky mountains. • Who, 
is to remove hostile Indians, and keep off intrude?*;? , The Oonstitutiou forbids, 
tlie States from keeping troops, majpng treaties, or engaging in war, without 
tie consent of Congress. We' can neither adopt the policy of the Bomann 
Senate aod ransom our lands with money, nor, like the stem old general of 
tiie empire, cast the sword into the scale. We can neither treat, nor fight,- 
fecejijt uhder the gracious and niewifiii^ {Supervision of Congress, whilst savage; 
tribes, or lawless intruders, may occupy every foot of our land. 13ut suppose 
^he,savage and the. squatter yespect our rights, a. wljQle army of surveyors and 
I their assistants, ag^nta^ regktej^ and receivers, are to be employed and paid by» 
NoHh Carolina, to prepare the lattds for sale, and to sell them. Her people.' 
must be burdened with a large present expenditure; with but a remote and' 
luipert^iii prospect of the reiwiburs^jnent of part of it to our children- If Ae 
people are to be still further taxed, f would rather see the money expended in; 
imprpvipg, and rendering joiore v^uable the land we have at hon>e. Cqn^ 
flicting claims would soon lead to. feuds betwee^ individual States; those fewi$ 
woup^soon kindle into civil war, and instead of furnishing homes to peaceful 
Migrants, seekiug tp better rtheir fortunes as at. present, the western lairds, 
would be battle-fijelds for hostile armies^ and the strongest arm would hold 
ttem bathed iu fraternal blood. 

There is, however, a more serious difficulty thaii any I Jiave yet mentioned.* 
The States, within whose limits the public lands are embraced, are bitterly 
bostiie-to this policy, and will do all they can to'de^al; its passage and thwart 
its execution. They say that whilst they are willing for their soil to be owned- 
inaueh large qnantiftieb by thfe FedeflStl Oovemment; they will not $ubmit to; 
tiie individual States standifig in the iiaipt^ relatiofn to^ them. Arkansas, for in- 
ataniopv protests that she will never permit Massachuaetts, or any other State, 
hostile'^ her institntioris, to own large portions, perhaps more than half, of th» 
sollVithltt her limits. What Southern man will say she ought to permit itf 
The Attempts of Massachusetts,' by.irieans of einigrant aid societies,, to con- 
trol the institutions of Kansas-^the still more recent organization of a similaJT 
society to colonize Virginia, for the purpose of abolishing slavery — her fanatic 
ga\ and impertinent interference in the affairs- bf others throughout all her 
past history, leave us no room- to dOuBtwith wHftt joy she would embrace any- 
policy that would enable her to plant be? batteri^ in the heart of the foeblestj of 
theslav^holding States; nor, can.we doubt for a moD^ent, what sort of settlers she 
yrpuld place there, and what.us^phe would make of her position. The States 
have the power to protect thjenpsplves agp-inst tjhis, in.the unlimited pow^ th^ 
ppas^ss of taxiug aU the lands within their limits. . They would tax the laauk 
b^nsfinff to States so heavily as to compel the p^/fners to abamlon^ them, II 
py one doubts their righjb to. tax th^m,: I will only remind him, that althougli 
0ie question as to the right of ^ State to tax lands belonging to the United 
States, has never been decided by the Supreme Court, yet Congress has al- 
ways .^cted on the assumption that the States do possess the right, and on 1h# 
admiasjon of every new St^t0, eQters into a compact with it, whereby the Stat^ 
in cpnsideration of a certain payment to it by the United' States, binds itself nfi^ 
to tax its lands,; If, however, there is any well-foan4^ doubt as to the ri^hi« 
to tax the property of the United States, (and eminent lawyers differ about it>) 
jthereis.no doubt about their right to tax the land or other property of indi- 
vidual. States, ^nd there is no-Authpjiityin^the (government that can. limit or. 
restrajn ite exercise. ., ; . . i -^ 

A BQtjJ)le display of this jeal6i?iSy> on the part of the new StateB^ and of apb-^ 
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mteicm to their cfemafids by Congress, is to be fpttird in th^ bill introduced by* 
Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, which passed tlie Hotisre of Representatives a ftrir 
days since, providing for a dwttibution of lands to the States for the beaiefit of 
i^cnlttiral colleffes. The first section grantss to e^ch State a quantity of land, 
equal to twenty uiousand acres, for each Benajbor and Hepresentative in Con- 
gress. The second section prorides : . 

"An^ \^henever there are public lands in a StiU«, Vojrfih f 1 26 per acre, (the value c^ 
said lanfls to be determiaed by the Governor of aaid State,^ the quantity to which 'saia 
State ehaU be entitled, shall be selected from suefa lands, and the Secretary of the Interior 
i^ hereby direeted to issue to thofe States in whidi there are no publie lands of the value; 
of $1 25 per acre, land scidp to the amount of thwr distributive shares in acres nndor^ 
the provisions of this act; said scrip to be sold by s&id States, and the proceeds tbereo.£ 
appfied to the uses and the pur|)oses prescribed in this act, and foi* no other use or pur- 
pose whatsoever : Provided^ That in no case shall any State to which land scrip may thtw 
be isisued, be allowed to loeate the same within the liaAtA of any other State, but their 
ase^n^es may thus locate said lapd scrip upon any of iMp unappropriated Im^ Q$> ,ibA 
IJnited "States, subject to private i^ntry," 

By this simple arrangement the States which hare pnblic land within their 
litaits are. secured against competition, an<J. will be aole to get land worth, 
perhaps, ten or twenty dollars, per acre. Whilst North Carolina, and other 
States having no public lands within th«ir limits, are not even allowed to lo- 
cate their scrip in the Territories, but are required to sell it in the market fot 
sixty or eighty cents per acre. This is one of the vaunted distribution schemes 
Hot voting against which my colleagues and myself will be denounced. It i? 
a fair sample of all the distribution projects — ^giving the shell to the old, apd: 
the kernel to 1he new States. , 

y. It is propobsd to xbsub Bgmsp to rms Sta^tss liir bqual vv^ovrnt/siom^ 
ITfiioa tUet may m^u 

ThA opposition ^ndidat^ for GovenK^r, (Mr. MoBae,) in his lett^. toi Mf • 
Dancy, recently published igi the newspapers, says : 

. <'What^ then, do I propose f L propose tiiat .Congress sh^ll withdraw all ti^e public 
lands in iJlie territories |rom side for.iten yciars; to issue land, warrants in sfeotions and 
<|uarter sections, 4^c., to the governors of ttie sev:eral Stal^ according to their fe^^rid 
population, for two hundred millions or thereabouts, the number still remaining ui^^Sr 
posed of in the land States, perhaps two hundred and fifty millions, which warrants 
will be subject to sale like the soldiers* land-warrants, and located when sold, by the pttr* 
ehlaser. This plan will gda rid «f the diffieu^y efbout one sov^eign holding domain tn< tiM 
limits of another, and about the taxation of the^e lands bv the; States in which they Ii<^ 
Cor the title will remain in the General Government till the location." 

It will be seen that, like Morrill's bill, it does not contemplate allowing the 
<M States to locate their scrip on the best land they can find, but they are com-^ 
pelled" to sell it for what it will bring in the marfcet. I think I can i^ow tha| 
of ali the plans yet proposed that profess to let the old States come in fot a 
share, this is the most unjust and injurious to tibe old States. It is proposed tOi 
issue land warrants for two htmd^ed million acres, and give them to the thirty- 
two States to sell. Let it be borne in mind that that number of acres wi^ 
cover an area six times as great as the whole State of North Carolina. That 
much land would not be wanted by actual Settlers in twenty years ; ' yet we 
would have thirty-two States dcting independently of, and in competition with, 
one another, and forcing that amount on the market at once. Of cbtirse the 
States w:onld strive to undersell one another, speculators would take aftrantage 
of^ the competition to put down the price of the warrants, and "our share** 
ifould probably not bring into our treasury five cents per acre, out of whi6h 
i^ents^ brokers, and commissions would have to be paid. Experience is always 
a safer guide than mere speculation, and fortunately we are not without expe- 
rience on this subject. By reference to the report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, page 8*8, it wHI be seen ih«t the whole .amount of land 
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-warranU ksmed to the old so^dierff from 184? to S^tember 30, 185.7, was 
^3,689)870 acres, being an avexage of fiv^e millioiiM and a fraction for e^eb $eaf. 
£v:ery dd soldier who has ha4 a.- warrant within two or three years, knows 
that all he could get for it was about eighty cents per acre, although the lowest 
Government price for the land is $1 2,5 per acre; and much of the tinie tl^ 
warrants could not be soi4 for eighty cents. And this, too, notwitHstandij^ 
that tnere has beeu more demand for land, in the last three or four years than 
eirer before. Now let every person make a calculation for himself — if puttil^ 
upon the market five millions of ac];es.|^jeai:i d^{Mresses the price from $1 2^5 
to 8Q cents, what will be the effect of putting two hundred millions of acres upcm 

. the market at one time ? fispeciaUy when it is considered that the old soldier 
was not obliged to sell his warrant, but could have it located if the price did 
not satisfy him, and hold the land for a rise ; whilst under the plan we are dis- 
cussing, the States cannot locate, bu,t must sell their warrants for what^^r 

' tbey will bring. In fnj opinion^, land warrants would become a drug, like the 
old Continental money, and couid- not be sold at all, or, if at all, only for a 
nominal price* Who would be benefitted by this scheme ? Certainly not the 
old States, for they would scarcely jget enough money to pay expenses.,. It 
would be equivalent in its effects' to giving the land to any person who Would 
take it, and that is what the ne^ States most desire ; because it carries popu- 
lation to them, an(f enables their citizens to get the public land without paying 
for it. If it is to be given to any who will take it, let it be done openly, so 
that we may say that we have been robbed, not outwitted. 
The expenses of surveying and selling the land, amount to, per year, 

(See Estimates of Commissioner of pand OflSce for 1858) <5984,210 

Annuitieis paid to Indians for their lands, (See Schoolcraft's Ue- 

port, vol. vi) . .^. . . •• * 1,804,332 

Making an annual charge of ....'►• $2,'788,542 

to say nothing of the expenses of extinguishing Indian titles hereafter. 

If lim proceeds of the sales are given to tho States, these sum^ constantly 
andj^pidly increasing, will remain a charge on the treasury, for which tJbie 
people will continue to be taxed i^r tiie lands have ceased to yield a dollar 
of revenue Verjlly, i% ngiuqt. be believed either that the people of North Caro- 
lii^ ave stupid and capppt cop^pre^end. when ^fi^ are taxed, or that they ane 
rich «nd liberal^ an4 rejoip^ ,mid^r th^ir burden?.. 

Other schemes have been proposed by individuals which I do not think it 
niefcessaly to discuss, because no conttidemble number of persons are now advo- 
e«it)tig them. Mr. Calhoun offeted in the Senaite, in 1840 or 1841, a bill tp 
e<dde the lands to the Statbs ift '^hkb they lie, on condition that they wouM 
pay over to.the United State! a O^drftaib ^portion, 6ne*-half, I believe, of thegmss 
procede; his estimate beiw l^at it l^uiifed tho other half to pay expense of 
salts, ^c. That might pos^bly bo 'made- the basis of an equitable disposttbii, 
provided we could obtain a guarliiitiee Ulat t^e States would com][dy with tte 
conditions. Mr. Huti*6r,. of Vii^ia^ pw^poaed in liie Senate^ in l&S^*, a plan 
whoreby Hie States might pwohaise th^^ lands from the Government, at' a ii- 
<lueed price. I am not familiaar with tiie details of his plauy but havo great 
eosfidence in his ability and the soundness of his pi^Dciples. I appreheni, 
however, that one difficulty stands in die way in^atl these plans, to wit: that no 
efne of t^hem can* paetB G^^greas mAmA, it eontainii provisions grossly unjust lo 
the old States. 

And'I^eel an assmPaft^ tiittt aiiy^pettion. who fttvetis distributioii ndw, k 
yielding a principle which ifi- ten y^ars will result in leaving us the expetttes 
to pa<f , Md giving to the •ne/#'>dliPteai all l^e beneieial proceeds. H die pn^- 
dple of dfetHbntiojn is oiice eitabfish^ the anility will airrangei the dettdli, 
and the barrier being thrown down, you can no longer coaiiol and du 
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tliB TUsWDg waters. • TKe *<iiaracier and fSte- erf tiid act of 1 84 1=, make It certain 
"Hiat at no time siiice ttie'final payinent tf Q^ ReVdliitionaiy del)t has it been 
p'lfftctjic^ble to pass and niaifttain any dfetribution act, Unless it was sO partial 
•to the new States as tO' induce them tO'vbte'ferit; and I km convinced that at 
iiiis 'time those States wOuld 'accept nV)^hange of policy which was not practi- 
'^ly a cession of the lands to the Stat^lti wMoh they lie. The mbmi|nt it is 
established that the 06yemm«ht can dispense with the revenue deri^red from 
the' public land, or that revenue thus deJived differs from other revenue, and 
' ought not to be used to pay 1^ ordinary expenses of the Oovernment— at 
that moment the whole of liiat' revetiue w3l be aj^iied to the excltiMve nse 
and benefit of the new States. Those ill the old.Sliates who are 'laboring to con- 
vince the people that that branch of revenue possesses some peculiarity mjdrfiig 
"it legitimate to use it as 'it would -not'be legitimate to iise other revenue, arouii- 
"^ wittingly off blindly aiding to bring about' the T6ty state of things they so much 
'deprecate; for whenever we unsettle arid depart from the existing policy, all . 
'\he changes will be to the disadvantage of the old and minority States: 

And this brings me to the consideration of the' existing policy, which itf — • 

, vi. t9 sell the lands at a fair pric», place the money in the trea- 
sury to be used like any other mokey, in payinq the expenses qf thje 
Government, and reduce ojhe tariff to that extent. % 

This system is mathematically equal and just to all the States *, uuSer it the 
Country has prospered to an extent without aparallii in the history of the World, 
and having in its favor the prestige of/ past success, and the self-sustaining 
strength which more tlian fifty years of actual trial gives to it, it will be easier 
to maintainit against the ipcre^^ing strength and bolder demands of the ne.w | 
States, than to establish any new s^steiri equally just to all.' ' , r ^ J 

Many pereohs are under 'th*e* impifessrob* {hat* lihe public l^iids haVe ceased to ^ 
.^ a source of revenue to the Government, and that they are being squandered | 
for the benefit of the* new Stales.' 'The'grant of lands to thellnnpis Ceiitr^ 
Railroad is oftefi spoken of as improvident and unjust, and it is supposed by 
many persons that that road was built out of the lands granted bjf Congress, 
and cost its stockholder^ nothingr To what extent l^e land gave the cmpatfjr 
credit, I am notable to say, but I have before^ me ^ statement from which 

it appears that the road coat. . ...'...••;.;••.. $26,940,844 

Of which the company borr6w^. . . .... .....;. ..;...,.. 2i,609j72b 

And stockholders paid in. ...-., . . . . ". * . ^ ;.'... .^ .;.. 4 ..... 1 .. . 4,4S0}616 

, The roftd Fas built with. mppeyi,boraroiW©d,iii JBftrope,,and not .out of t!^ 
. proceeds of lands. The laui^ .<could. not bf» ^mAde .avaiilable to pay their djdl>^ 
iite they biocapae due, and the last .tim^ I heMd of it, th^ compa^y waa insolveni 
-and its rcnad and othe.r profijertiy had, J bfi^i^y% pa^ed infcO' the ianda of a. jcj- 
loeiver for the beadS.t.ot it» /cri^ditjoira. Ia no incrtfUEioe, so far a§ I knokWf.havp 
,t^a» land grants proved of much value ioth^ graniaes ; and those who .attribute 
.toth«» the xapid growth. of. the W0|tQmi8^t<w> fell into a very great e;rarof. 
iTheijr growth w^ just as sapid befoi^.G(W&g?RwpiiMgi«v^n afu &q^ to railroiadi 
33ie t?ru0^ ea^se of their iinpar^Uele^ prosperity i» toTke found in Heir' fertile 
Mml and noble riyer8,.Md in tii^ imw^^etidf* of .'eiftigratipn they.ii^oelvefc^ 
.Siurope. I: am to^aiith^t so^e. of thQnNc^ifqevj^rn States, ke^^p ^epxlsip 
,Nev Yoark, aiid ©veil sewithe^i^ tpE»m>p0 4O5#leQ^Qni9ar for.-enftigrants;,an.4 
,m stranger on hearing tb« 4^stributii3^i$p#^fffs^iQ;I^^ CaroUQavandTead^ 
their newspapers — depicting in glowing terms the prosperity and.atjbflictiopii ^ 
4he. Northwest^ atid 4iiaipov«|1^,,:anfi igporanfte^ a»d baciwardn^ejss of Iteir 
^wft State-^mighfc3ui^os4 tbat.thay .iad t^eif mifisioiiaries traveUyig thiwijA 
-North Gm>\imy^tixaiil0,^nsms\ pet^k. t».«K|i%9M;e. . Th>s land.giiaiats^e^^ 
,lbfiin but Uttl^if. aHall, /(pii;,th9j? g^ mid tbe.han4A< of spiiM^^Alatol, who ar^ 
ofteaaonirosidieAto^' .> •, .-■.•', A c:: n..-, ,.>, ^n/...;. i..//. i..'; ■ ^ t . . 
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Xiarge' grants hsiy^ hemzttde io fmlte$As; but* t3i6f l^jt^re ril h^ok ^ ti^ 
alternate seQtioQ prinbiple^ tfaa^ is^ thfifGoTev&iQeni; giies ^ii&ey ak^meite deetioii 
on tlxe line of a proposed nxid to tiije^eompanj^ &&twiH buM it, and SoaUes tke 
price of the remaining seetion'^^-^tbe oompanj aot b^fig allowed to delect the 
best l^nd, but taking it as; it comes* Bf snob dn o^ei«^dn^ the GoYerfisteiit 
obvioualy loses nothing, and the > friends /pf the system siiy it gains by bek^ 
enable to sell Trbaifc otherwise, would haref been unsaleable; I m&W not disfend 
it. I have voted in every ihstonce against soch grants; but have beeninl- 
fluenced to do so, less by any greaJt wrong I eam discover in the system as fer, 
as developed, than, by an. dndiaposition to. sanation «uiy ^epAi^ure from the old 
policy, and opposition to the establishment of a system which there is too^nmA 
reason to fear will be abikaed iit the ftttare. The graiit to tiie Illinois Central 
KaUtoad was the firstvand inoet knportantmade By Oongreas, and inatig^i<ikt€id 
tixG polioy. It was ^gted[rig>r< by Messrs. -Badger, Maugom, and' Staikfy,6f 
Nortib Caroling, and I have never heard )that their ft^^nds at hotne theti eo^ 
siderecL it as sqiuandering the- p^bl^c lands. That^onv estate has been im|>air0d 
by misapplicatiotn of theiabdsy no.oie.can, er/will <Jue«ti«b ; bnt it caimdtbe 
said justly, that it has be^dbne^to an «ktentto de^ftodof nsa resort to 
desperate expedients. .1 After giiring t^ut fifty miUions to the oM solders, l^ejr 
still relieve the people iof tlufiivtioii to th^ eiteot of more than $6^0,006 w 
year. > '.••.,.■• ^ ■; ••' ' .- ■ ^ , ; .i •.. . I 

The plan on which: the lands are«aiiv€fyed; aiifl the><^d^ wMi %hi<^li fA^ 
are brought into raavket, are: worthy of al^ admiratibn^ and caii only bid vhel^" 
tained by unity in tl^eir inanag^^nt Thespian of'^su^vey devisi^ by CcS. 
Man^eld in the early, paoft of this benitiiry$ atrniits'^f 'i^o feonficHiidn of bound- 
aries and lapping 43f: titles, sutahKs i;Qtbe old States fill tbe^ovftts with lit^tflion, 
, and the haaits. of .oitizehBr.tii^. anger .an)tibitteTtt$^.'Ini^ of i^^Mr 
figures^ runnii|ig from 'post iio tree^ andifrom' tree- to 4tai|[ip, of various shapes 
and uncertain boUadaries, aiie ,para]ldograms.-<]if unvarying contents and ^-' 
destruGtible bouiKiaries^ The:^vemmeht«arveyor, with his chain and compa^, 
is the 'forerunner of fb^doip^ and- the' harbinger of eitiMtatnon, Ahead of both, 
herplunges into the< jvnildem^s^ aid^with no guid^ ibuthk needle, selects somle 
great land-mark for his initial point. From this, he prejeftts on -the heavens his 
great Base and/ Mflridian.lin^^ as! the basis of all his operations. These lines ^ 
are invisible to haii^nieyei, and amiiarked by hnmfan tools^-but are as unvary- 
ing as the c9fi8tellations,^'an4 ineapabie of oMiteration, whilst the sun,- and 
the moon, and the plamets^ matnibaaaL their relative positions. To l^e nortd and 
to the south, to the efkst and to the west, he plants his mile posts, and his half- 
mile posts— the n^nte.and ioaiiimate sentinels^ which foreeast and wisdom pk^e 
there to command the peade audmitserve harmony amongst the thousands ef 
huiEian beings : who «hallvithiongh adi tin^e^ hold t^ese- lamis. The perfect 
coincidence of: all :hiB lit es and; comeES^ and the beauttftd harmony of all his 
results, however he may have ramified or meandiered, 'provided only h^ hlKa 
followed his compass^ aad departed mAh&m his baser and mei^dian, are staiMngly 
tjpioalof our systtia i^ go^emmenfe.^ Theueedie may be true to ^e pole, but 
it is not more true ;thaii' is oiiir Tade to the 'pvineipl^ of freedom and' ordeir. 
The precepts of theOonstitutioniaBe the great base and boeridian lines of dtir 
.political system^ deep grav>eu onthe-^earts efour citizeiiB, and incapable of ol>- 
Uteration. So long /as/ wd shall be rtrnfe Ito/ those preeepts, and faitbfol^ to otir 
hereditary principles, we may expect harmony in the operations of our compl^ 
i goVpmtaent, and freedom from jarring and conflicts. When we depart from 
I Uiese lines, and misplace the division posts between the various departments of 
\ Govemment, or wantonly throw down those marking the boundaries between 
State and Federal authority, clashing interests and eonflicting claims will soon 
fill the land with mourning and disorder. 
It has been said that " the undevout astronomer is mad^" because the solar sya- 
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}^^€k ma/ixmoi^ inddad, wbo^ ui penetrating its <kpth8, and trs^oking its i^^asi^ifeayj 
jlbooM fail to ireyetened bo mndk goodneas imd bo much power. So Am^etioi 
c^tesmen, in the constant: ooa^teic^plation of our beantifdl land system, ma^ 1 
,koba»d with lessons of .d/9votion to the Constitutlony and adherence to pidxn 
pljow In f(^owipig those guides^ they inay sometimes be on niew and unknot 
JM^hfii, their vision xnB>^ be obstmctedy and they may be unable to see whe 
.^ey are to ^erger-tsa^age foes may be aronnd them^ and the irmament.mi ^ 
ifhreaton-'— bat'let tfafm all learn to follow the compass and stiek to ih» wii 
jiridian^ Nor will th^y lead aatray until matter is in revolt against <aod 
.fai^)a<«84 

(1 yield to no one ia^tiie eariiestnesa of my dashe^-to ^eonre lor North 
linaajust partiQipaney in the benefits to be decived tfiiom the public land 
She is entitJed ,to it; and my v<rte will liever be wanting in favor of anyi 
.t}Mi^t:in my judgments will secQre it to h^ more «€bdttiaily than the pre 
i'poii^r, None of the schjemes heretofore proposed wiH, in my judgment^ 
TrQU;effect.t1|at end, as the existing poliey of sdO&ig the land, placing t 
(money in the treasury, to be used for thelegi&natia wants of the Gov^nment 
■aisd to th^.saime e^deot -reducing lihe tariff, I hold the- maintenance of thic 
• bplicy to be one^ /ol the fiindameaial principka of the Dei|ioeratic party. The I 
Democrats of the new States, on all other questions, and most of them on t^is 
i()^l^tion, ha'vediai^layed a Bom to firmness^ in mAintadning the right against I 
.soetional and local pi^jadJce^ and ire have no sufSbient teasen to distrust them, 
.if they should. at any 4;im6 depart from that cardinal principle of Ijie pai^, ' 
.^hiqh guarantees to all the SlJates and all the peofde. a just share of benefits 
,fipom tiiiQ public jpropertyt tibey need not expect !tha eontimied co^operatloB of I 
'^tbeir a^socdates m the. injitred Stato. They certamly would not receive min«. 
,1 have faith that patty inteiest will xestrain ihan, even if party pri&cipl^ 
.e^Q|ul4 kwo.tiieB* poteooy ; ^toAy in A^ fiiitb^ I wjUI trBst^dIe ri^ts'of my 
, State to tjiem iii^er than to tbose who' Jbave <^08ed every acquisition of t^- 
,]titory, whose votes have passed every schemefiME squandering the public laUds, 
aaadwbo njevei^ had a fiiced principle that did not look to the promotion or pro- 
tection of classt int^^e^ta. 

Of the large quantities granted to raCroads 5,8t5^T)8S axn^ea were given underl 

.Mr.. Fillmore'ar adnoiinistraitiian; the r<iio»iisider of IS^Il^^:^ acres was given I 

by; the la^ ConglTass, in which the Honse of RopreseiKfcatives >was conlsroHed by I 

the Know-Nothings. '' The intervemi^ Benuicratie Ckxiigress reined ail grante. I 

jjN^(4 tf^ 0er€ (jf the puHic land has &ifer betn ^ivsn ia raSroaSi by a Dmv&efaUk I 

.Comr^&i. 0ns oppcmenta siq^nander &e lands^ and then mm that as a reason [ 

' ia favor of distribation. It ist^nly a reason &r keeping them ool of powet.l 

^^i^ the control to ikn^ Democratic party and -die land will not be Bqua»derdL| 

: ]^vii}g thus pteasnted to you, fully, frankly^ and I think I may say, i$i&ly.| 

my vaewB on tiiC' wkoio qjaeation of distrihutien^ I will:maike no apology fbrl 

Addressing you at thift tame. The <|iiestioii is osfe to be acted on, if at all, byl 

;your Represemtalives & Congress, and not by your Oovemor or members of thjel 

.Legislature* I do not qnestion 4ihoir a%ht4;o dncsssit ; they certainly cannoti 

-question mine. It ia only b^ the fullest and most .amresesved communactti(&| 

-hatween the representative and his constitttents,^^ tiiai they can know whisiihQ 

,ho is: wo^y of their confidence; and that heeainkaow whether he 

:it. ' •• . ' . 

t* O'B. BRANCH; 
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